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May, Mary and Mothers 


By JOHN B. SHEERIN, C.S.P. 


Ovce AGAIN the Month of May 
comes round and the priest is faced with 
the problem of an appropriate sermon 
for some celebration in honor of Our 
Lady. Almost invariably his remarks 
take on the character of a challenge to 
his female auditors. Mary is the per- 
fect woman, and it is their part to praise 
her by way of imitation. 

It is also practically inevitable that a 
preacher should touch on the réle of 
woman in our modern world. It might 
seem like a very trite and inescapably 
abstract subject, but yet Pope Pius XII 
has deemed it so important that he has 
made it the theme of addresses he de- 
livered at very critical moments in the 
past few years. Perhaps we might feel 
that a few pious stories about some good 
women would serve the turn at the 
Communion Breakfast or the Sodality 
Mass, but the status of woman at pres- 
ent demands something more solid than 
that in the way of sermon material. 

To begin with, Mary is the Mother of 
Christ and the Christian ideal of mother- 
hood. Any mother’s place is alongside 
her child, and so the Mother of the 
Divine Infant deserves a place in our 
affection just short of actual adoration. 
Mary’s life derived its meaning from 
the fact that she was a mother. It was 
in anticipation of her great honor of 
bearing the Promised One that she was 


preserved immaculate from the first 
moment of her conception. Her whole 
life is transfigured with the glory of her 
child-bearing. One of the reasons why 
we believe that she is the Mediatrix of 
All Graces to-day is that she gave us all 
grace (in her Divine Son) on the first 
Christmas night. Briefly, her mother- 
hood is both the occasion and the con- 
summation of her extraordinary virtue. 


MOTHERHOOD IS WOMAN’S 
CHIEF VOCATION 


Ordinarily, the Providence of God 
directs Catholic women into that state 
of life which brings with it the honor of 
motherhood. By nature she is fitted 
for the task of child-bearing, and by 
grace she is supernaturally helped to 
make her home a source of happiness, 
strength and spiritual education. 
There will always be certain Catholic 
women who choose the Religious life or 
the “state of single blessedness,”’ but 
the overwhelming majority of Catholic 
women will become mothers. Now, 
the question is: how closely must the 
Catholic mother identify herself with 
her home? I have heard good priests 
say that a “woman’s place is in the 
kitchen,” and that she should not in- 
trude into the whirl of business life and 
public amusements except by way of 
unavoidable emergency. 
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To such clerics, the words of Pope 
Pius XII on the rédle of women in 
public life must sound strangely un- 
orthodox. He would have them speak 
out in loud tones in public places wher- 
ever “laws bearing on the worship of 
God, marriage, the family, the school, 
the social order, are proposed and dis- 
cussed.... Unfortunately too often 
in such crises Catholic organizations are 
conspicuous only by their absence.” 
Women to-day, according to the Holy 
Father, must be more than tender and 
generous; they must be wise and strong 
and possess initiative and daring. It is 
obvious from the tone of his various ad- 
dresses on the réle of the modern Cath- 
olic woman that he did not intend to 
confine his remarks to Italy. He de- 
sired Catholic women all over the world 
to “come out from the kitchen’’ wher- 
ever the basis of our Christian society 
is threatened. 


WOMAN’S INFLUENCE ON 
PUBLIC OPINION 


However, it must not be inferred from 
the Pope’s remarks that he would like 
to see every Catholic mother in New 
York City a member of five or six clubs, 
and a rabid heckler at every “red” 
or “pink” gathering. The Catholic 
mother’s home-base is still her home; 
the other activities are only interludes. 
The home is her first love in the morning 
and her last concern at night: her life 
is her living-room, not the lobby of the 
Waldorf-Astoria. In fact, the Holy 
Father cautions the faithful that he 
does not require all women to have 
careers in public assemblies, but states 
that he hopes that “those among you 
who have more leisure and are suitably 
prepared, will take up the burden of 
public life and be, as it were, your dele- 
gated representatives.” 

It is certainly true that the influence 
of women in shaping the currents of 
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American thought is sadly needed to- 
day. General Eisenhower recently said 
that the greatest question in the minds 
of the American people is: can the 
American idea survive in an age that 
seems to be drifting towards centraliza- 
tion of power and therefore totalitar- 
ianism in government? “Unless wo- 
men are equally able with men to detect 
that we are drifting towards something 
we hate with all our hearts, then we are 
doomed.” Women are in a_ special 
post of influence as mothers, and Gen- 
eral Eisenhower called on all women to 
give to children an appreciation of the 
meaning of our freedoms. 

Strangely, American women to-day 
are not “pulling their weight” in this 
matter of influencing public opinion. 
They themselves have more freedom 
than at any other period or place in 
history, yet they do not seem to have 
any strong powers of persuasion. With- 
out doubt, the reason is simply this: 
that they have been too willing to 
abdicate their thrones as mothers of 
families, and therefore they fail to com- 
mand the proper respect when they 
speak on political, social and other 
problems. Their opinions seem to have 
no more prestige than those of Charles 
of Rumania or the Duke of Windsor. 

There is a Scriptural exhortation to 
seek first the kingdom of God and His 
justice and “‘all these things shall be 
added unto you.” If a mother seeks 
first the kingdom of her home, “all 
these other things” will be added unto 
her: respect, honor and a voice in the 
affairs of her community. Too many 
mothers have sought first the things of 
the world, and strangely the things of 
the world have not been added unto 
them. 

It is, of course, true that American 
mothers have made fortunes. The Sat- 
urday Review of Literature (March 12, 
1949) contains an editorial on “Women 
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and Money.” It states that the posi- 
tion of American women with regard to 
money has become fantastic. “It is 
true that their wealth is enormous, far 
greater than that of the American man. 
American women own seventy per cent 
of the privately held wealth, control 
eighty per cent of the nation’s purchas- 
ing power, possess sixty per cent of the 
nation’s savings accounts and inherit 
eighty per cent of the life insurance 
policies. Yet, as a matter of fact, 
women do not have a measure of finan- 
cial or economic control that is at all 
commensurate with their bank-totals. 
It seems that men control this female 
wealth. For instance, women outnum- 
ber men as owners of shares of U. S. 
Steel and General Motors: yet only 
very, very rarely is a woman elected to 
the boards of these companies.” 

What is true of money is even more 
applicable in other fields in which a 
woman might be expected to wield 
some influence. Her position in society 
is so slight that we find many writers 
referring to women as “the lost sex.” 
Legally their status has. improved con- 
siderably in the last fifty years, but the 
improvement has only been evident in 
the statute books. Their situation is 
something like that of the Orthodox 
Church in Russia—official freedom that 
means little in reality. 


HAVE “EQUAL RIGHTS” 
IMPROVED WOMAN’S STATUS? 


| think it was Chesterton who spoke 
of the suffragettes who declared that 
they would no longer allow men to 
dictate to them: when they got “equal 
rights,” they left the home and found 
jobs in offices “taking dictation” as 
stenographers. Many of the early pro- 
ponents of “equal rights” thought that 
women’s position depended on her status 
in law. Nothing could have been 
farther from the truth. Ordinarily a 


woman’s chief claim to honor is her 
motherhood, and that has very few 
legal implications. Samuel Johnson 
was dead-right when he said: “‘Nature 
has given women so much power that the 
law has very wisely given them little.” 
Nor was Abraham Lincoln thinking of a 
legal debt when he said: “All that I am 
or hope to be, I owe to my angel 
mother.” No doubt, there were fea- 
tures of our civil law that needed alter- 
ation with regard to the status of 
married women. “Husband and wife 
are one and the husband is the one,” 
was a principle that was altogether too 
broad. We can be happy that the civil 
law has been engaged in a reconstruc- 
tion of laws and precedents regarding 
the rights of a married woman after the 
death of her husband. In New York 
and many other States, the right of 
dower has been replaced by a more 
equitable distribution of the decedent’s 
estate. 


LOSSES AND GAINS 
BY MODERN WOMAN 


But there can never be any adjudica- 
tion or allocation of those qualities that 
make a mother. In fact, they dis- 
appear if a woman begins to think very 
much and often about her rights. 
Sacrifice and solicitude for her children, 
the long night vigils at the bedside of a 
sick child, love and affection and con- 
stant kindness—all these bear no rela- 
tion whatsoever to legal rights or duty. 
It is a sphere that seems to be very close 
to the sphere of religion. Thackeray 
indicated it when he said that ““Mother”’ 
is the name for God in the lips and 
hearts of little children. 

Ofcourse, thesuffragettes were not very 
solicitous about the rights of mothers. 
They were not anxious to make the 
place of the woman in the home too 
secure. They seemed to feel that 
women would be happier and_ better 
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outside of the home: that they would 
always be frustrated females until they 
were able to compete with males in 
every activity outside the home. That 
has been the tragedy of modern women. 
They have been torn from their “roots,” 
and told to go out and fight men in their 
own fields. They have prospered, they 
have made money, but in gaining every- 
thing they have lost everything that is 
of importance. They have lost the 
prestige that women should enjoy. 
They no longer influence their own 
children, because they don’t see them 
often enough; they form no bloc of 
public opinion, whether in their con- 
versations, in offices, or in cocktail bars; 
they seldom attain to positions of re- 
sponsibility in business, and they are 
generally dominated in their thinking 
by their “rivals’’—the men. 


WOMEN IN THE BUSINESS AND 
INDUSTRIAL WORLD 


The editorial in the Saturday Review 
says that one-third of the labor-force 
of the country is: female. This pro- 
portion will increase with the increased 
industrialization of the nation. In the 
new industries, like electronics, there 
will be need of “‘the careful and monoto- 
nous concern with the assemblage of 
minute objects, at which women far 
excel men.” They will become the 
slaves of the machine. Will they exer- 
cise a powerful influence in their in- 
dustries? There seems to be no good 
reason for thinking that they will ever 
be more than paid laborers. How 
many labor unions to-day are controlled 
by women? How many labor unions 
allow women a proper representation on 
the various committees in proportion 
to their numbers? 

The above-mentioned editorial refers 
to “taxation without representation”’ 
for women, who constitute over half of 
our population. That is quite true in 
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regard to women who hold shares of 
stock. They have little or nothing to 
say about the management and control 
of the companies. It is likewise true 
in a large degree in the political sphere. 
Women have the vote, certainly; but 
what else do they have in politics? 
A few isolated representatives in the 
legislative halls of the various States and 
of the national government. The East 
is considered very unprogressive, be- 
cause woman’s place in India and other 
Asiatic countries is still the home. Yet, 
I think it can be safely said that women 
command more political influence in the 
East and hold more political jobs than 
do their sisters in the nations of the 
West. 

Men like Friedrich Nietzsche were 
opposed to the “emancipation of 
women,” because they felt that it would 
tend to feminize our general social, 
political and intellectual life. Actually, 
such a result would be most desirable 
if the feminizing did not produce some- 
thing “effeminate.” But, in reality, 
secular life in general has hardened 
rather than softened in the years since 
emancipation. Read the statistics con- 
cerning the 750,000 homes deserted by 
husbands in 1947, read about the num- 
ber of divorces in every State every 
year, and you will see that the situation 
of the married woman to-day is not 
very secure. The times have dealt 
very roughly with her. 


WHERE WOMAN’S INFLUENCE 
SHOULD BE SUPREME 


The “women’s vote” seems to be non- 
existent. Women command almost no 
influence in the choice of candidates in 
“‘smoke-filled rooms,”’ nor do the politi- 
cal parties take the ‘‘women’s vote” 
very seriously. Here and there a 
woman might allow emotional reasons to 
think for her, but generally the husband 
does it. It is about time that women 
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really got busy and tried to do some- 
thing about corrupt politics in America, 
and about matters such as war, labor 
and racial discrimination. However, 
it seems probable that they will be 
unable to effect anything until they get 
back to their homes and do their work 
as mothers. 

Only in book and magazine publishing 
are the tastes and desires of women 
consulted. Some publishers feel that 
women constitute an overwhelming 
majority of their reading public. If 
they publish novels according to femi- 
nine taste, then it would seem that the 
reading tastes of women are incredibly 
vulgar. Indeed, vulgarity is usually 
one of the first acquisitions of a woman 
who abandons her home. 

To the Catholic wife and mother, the 
importance of her home is as evident as 
the duty of faithfulness to her husband. 
Nothing can replace it. She knows so 
well the story of Mary and the little 


home at Nazareth. She knows that the 
lessons of Mary’s life have for the Catho- 
lic mother a perpetual meaning. Our 
magazines may show pictures of women 
in the taverns and beauty-parlors, frus- 
trated and vacant-eyed. But there can 
be no frustration in service and sacri- 
fice that are reminiscent of the maternal 
solicitude of Mary. As a mother, the 
Catholic woman of to-day will develop 
those powers of inspiration and influ- 
ence that are necessary to steer the men 
of to-day into the right paths of honesty 
and virtue in political, social and eco- 
nomic life. Men will listen to mothers 
whose houses are homes, and whose 
hearts are sealed by devotion to their 
families. Ifa mother wants to play her 
proper role in the public life of our 
time, as the Holy Father suggests, let 
her first retreat from the world to the 
quiet of her home. The home at 
Nazareth is still the model of the 
Christian home. 
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Is the Word of God Living 


and Energizing? 


By W. H. RUSSELL, Ph.D. 


M, REMARKS in this paper are 


directed to teachers of religion. That 
category should, of course, include all 
priests. Many priests have often asked 
themselves how they might make them- 
selves proficient in the art of teaching 
religion. It is an art that is not readily 
acquired. 

Since Catholicism is a revealed reli- 
gion, the word of God should be assigned 
a large place in the preparation of the 
teacher. The point may be raised, how- 
ever, as to whether or not we actually 
adhere in practice to the principle that 
the word of God is living and energizing; 
as to whether or not we fully accept the 
fact that the word of God supplies in 
the classroom the knowledge and the 
spur that induce students to live their 
religion. There is a large gap between 
what we hold in theory in regard to the 
value of Scripture and what we do in 
practice. 

My basic theme deals with the prob- 
lem of how to make the word of God 
living and energizing in the classroom. 
But since there is so much neglect of 
Bible-reading, one is forced to deal at 
length with the attitudes and practices 
which lead to that neglect. 

The Popes have made efforts to turn 
all of us into Bible-readers. “It is our 
wish and fervent desire ... that those 
whom divine grace has called to Holy 
Orders should, day by day, as their 
state demands, display greater diligence 
and industry in reading, meditating, and 
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explaining it (Holy Scripture).”"' Both 
Leo XIII and Benedict XV did not 
hesitate to use the words of Jerome: 
“Ignorance of the Bible means ignorance 
of Christ.” The recent Confraternity 
edition, the Spencer New Testament, 
the Westminster Version, and Fr. 
Knox’s rendition are signs of the times. 
Nevertheless, much apathy remains. 
Father Hugh Pope some years ago saw 
both the need of better Bible-teaching 
and the difficulties in the way, and what 
he said remains largely true.2 Perhaps 
there is more hope in the present move- 
ment among a large number of theolo- 
gians to revitalize theology through a 
better use of Scripture. 


FIRST OBJECTIVE OF THE 
RELIGION TEACHER 


The objective of the religion teacher 
is to assist the individual to realize and 
to live the Faith. Religion is positive. 
It is a doing, a living for God. In 
religion there must be appeal to the 
whole man—intellect, will, imagination, 
emotions—for the layman is to christian- 
ize society and its institutions. For the 
most part, however, priests take their 
cue on what religion is from their 
seminary courses in theology and from 





1Leo XIII, ‘“Providentissimus Deus,” in 
“The Great Encyclical Letters of Pope Leo 
XIII’ (Benziger Brothers, New York City, 
1903), p. 273. 

2 “The Teaching of the Bible for the Minis- 
try,” in American Ecclesiastical Review (Janu- 
ary, 1933), pp. 16-27. 
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those theologians who lay emphasis 
solely on knowing—on appeal to reason 
rather than an appeal to Scripture, on 
apologetics, on refuting error, on argu- 
mentative, abstract knowledge rather 
than on knowledge that leads to love 
and to doing.* In recent years an in- 
creasing number of theologians are 
reacting against the over-rationalization 
of theology, against the appeal to the 
intellect only, against the over-emphasis 
on reason, against the preoccupation 
with apologetics as the main concern. 
These theologians hold that theology 
should be more in touch with life, that 
it should affect the spirituality of the 
student. Some of them would assign 
to theology courses the same objective 
that we set up in religion. While the 
present writer is not qualified to discuss 
controversies within the field of theology 
itself, it does seem that the religion 
teacher stands to gain from the efforts 
of these latter theologians to bring about 
a more direct contact with revelation as 
recorded in the Bible. In this paper we 
are concerned with these recent theologi- 
cal movements only in so far as they 
touch upon Bible-reading. 


CLOSER UNION BETWEEN THE 
SACRED SCIENCES 


It has been said that the quarterly 


3 “Besides apologetics, all other treatises in 
Catholic theology should be included in the 
college curriculum.... But all these must be 
viewed from the apologetic standpoint, with 
particular insistence on arguments from reason, 
with the aim of preparing the students to 
demonstrate and to defend the Catholic stand 
on these subjects” (F. J. Connell, ““Man and 
Modern Secularism,” Trinity Press, New 
York City, 1940, p. 147); “It must be noted 
that, in the teaching of sacred theology, error 
is not merely denounced, it is destroyed” (J. C. 
Fenton, “Theology and Religion,” in American 
Ecclesiastical Review, June, 1945, p. 462); 
“One final characteristic of the clerical course in 
Theology has to be set down, namely, its po- 
lemical character. The fact is evident; the 
course practically moves from adversary to 
adversary, and at every turn comes to grip 
with error” (J. C. Murray, “Towards a The. 
ology for the Laity,” in Theological Studies, 
March, 1944, pp. 60-61). 


L’Année Théologique was founded to 
effect a closer connection between 
philosophy, theology and spirituality. 
The editor of Orate Fratres once stated: 
“That something needs to be done, 
above all in our seminaries, to bring 
dogma to life hardly requires proof.” 
An article by Fr. Pepler, O.P., appeared 
not long ago in the English Dominican 
magazine, Blackfriars. The author dis- 
cusses the efforts made in our day to 
establish a Christian social order and the 
resultant tendency to think only on the 
natural plane. He admits the need 
for concern with political and economic 
movements, but he contends that the 
Church is identified in the minds of 
many with a social-political system, and 
that she is being persecuted from that. 
angle more than because of her dogmas. 
“And the reason for that is at least in 
part because the vital supernatural doc- 
trines of the Church are not frequently 
on the lips of her members. Her mem- 
bers sometimes perhaps speak rather 
the language of the pagan sages, like 
Plato and Aristotle, than the Word of 
God in Christ Jesus and promulgated 
by St. Paul. Their message sometimes 
becomes almost exclusively a matter of 
apologetics in which human reason is 
pitted against human reason. And a 
theology that is guided and dominated 
by human reason, though it may be 
accurate, will be dry and arid, leading 
not to wisdom and virtue, but to dis- 
pute and fruitless controversy. The 
doctrine of Catholics does often appear 
to those outside the Church as arid 
legalism and dubious argumentation.”® 


Others have written in the same 
strain as Fr. Pepler. Many articles 
have appeared by Jesuit writers in 
regard to Verkiindigungstheologie, 
which is also called Kerygmatic Theol- 
ogy. The German term has been trans- 


~ 4 December 28, 1947, p. 90. 
5 July, 1946, pp. 243-244. 
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lated as a “theology which preaches 
God’s word” and also as “Gospel 
theology.’’® In our country, Fr. Mur- 
ray, 8.J., writing in regard to a theology 
for the laity shows that: .“‘In its char- 
acteristic emphases and movement, 
Scholastic theology is an effort of man 
to understand God as He is in Himself, 
and His works as somehow the mani- 
festation ad extra of His being. Its 
movement is ascending; it is a homage 
of intellect addressed by men to God. 
On the other hand, the Scriptures ex- 
hibit rather a descending movement: 
they are a message of love, a promise 
of salvation, addressed by God to men. 

Accepting this distinction, the 
layman’s theology should be modelled 
on the Scriptures rather than on Scho- 
lasticism.””? 


PRESENT ATOMIZATION OF 
THEOLOGY CRITICIZED 


A Benedictine theologian has objected 
to the present atomization in theology , 


6 Much of the literature on Verkiindigungs- 
theologie is theoretical. Cfr. F. Lakner, “Das 
Centralobject der Theologie. Zur Frage um 
Existenz und Gestalt einer Seelsorgstheologie,”’ 
in Zeitschrift fiir katholische Theologie, LXII 
(1938), pp. L-36. Fr. Lakner refers to most of 
the literature in a contribution he made to 
Theologisch-Praktische Quartalschrift (Viertes 
Heft, 1939), pp. 591-594; J. B. Lotz, ““Wissen- 
schaft und Verkiindigung” in Zeitschrift fiir 
katholische Theologie, LXII (1938), 465-501; 
H. Weisweiler, ““Theologie der Verkiindig- 
ung” in Scholastik, XIII (1938), pp. 481-489, 
and “Die Grundfrage der Verkiindigungs- 
theologie” in Scholastik, XV (1940), pp. 228- 
232; "Koos de Conick, “La Théologie Kéryg- 
matique” in Lumen Vitzx, [11 (Brussels, 1948). 
Bible societies were quite active in Germany 
before the war. Cfr. A. Stonner, “Bibellesung 
mit der katholischen Jugend’ (Schoeningh, 
Paderborn, 1936). 

7“Towards a Theology for the Laity” in 
Theological Studies (September, 1944), pp. 356- 
57. “Dans cette restitution de la Bible a sa 
fonction centrale dans la pensée chrétienne, les 
cinquante derniéres années ont marqué une 
= étape...une second étape...de faire 

énéficier la pensée théologique de cette 
redécouverte de la Bible. (La Bible) est bien 
plus encore une Parole de Dieu a nous actuell- 
ement adressée et contenant des enseignements 
pour les hommes d’aujourd’hui” (J. Danielou. 
“Les Orientations Présentes de la Pensée 
Religieuse” in Etudes, CCX LIX (1946), p. 8. 
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to the over-emphasis on the term 
“scientific.” He claims that theology 
is not merely a science but a “charism”’ 
intended to make the individual more 
spiritual. Referring to Origen’s view, 
he holds that “what we would include as 
a special duty of every theologian, is 
that, basing himself upon the words of 
Holy Scripture, he bestows upon the 
faithful comfort and encouragement 
from the truths of our holy faith accord- 
ing to present-day needs.... If there- 
fore the theologian’s testimony of God 
is actually to be a continuation of 
Christ’s witnessing to His Father upon 
earth, it cannot be an impersonal, scien- 
tific, and lifeless schematization, but 
must be bound up with profound 
personal sacrifice.”’* L. Bouyer, writing 
in La Vie Intellectuelle, shows that there 
is a difference between purely specula- 
tive, absiract knowledge and a living 
knowledge that spurs (pousse) one to 
love. “It would be a terrible judgment 
on theology for it to become incapable 
of rousing to life.... Inseparable from 
a return to thie Bible and the liturgy, it 
(the patristic revival) must restore to 
us a Christianity in which everything 
is alive, in which there is no mere ver- 
balism, and which finally fulfills itself 
in purest adoration of a God who is rec- 
ognized both as Rex tremendz maiestatis 
and the God of love.’ 

In these writers we find a recognition 
of the fact that the word of God is living 
and energizing. Logically, therefore, 
we should expect a recognition of the 
fact that Bible-reading is splendid prep- 
aration for the teaching of religion. 
Unfortunately we find the attitude that 
Bible-reading would be only an ‘“‘emo- 
tional” preparation for teaching, not an 
“intellectual” preparation. This atti- 
tude is not expressed in words directly, 


8 A. Stolz, “Theology and Piety” in Orate 
Fratres (December 27, 1942), pp. 59, 62. 
* February, 1947, pp. 22, 25, 
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but it is implicit in the expressed pref- 
erence for “‘scientific’” preparation and 
for “‘intellectual’’ preparation, and in a 
view that religion is not “intellectual.” 

It is natural for man to seek for a 
rational explanation of things. In itself 
this is a laudable desire. And no one 
can object to a yearning for a deeper 
understanding of Catholicism. No one 
can quarrel with the aim of fortifying 
the intellect of our students. But one 
can disagree with the assumption that 
Bible-reading does not fortify the in- 
tellect, or that religion fortifies only the 
will. 


DANGERS OF A FALSE 
INTELLECTUALISM 


Unconsciously some are, in their 
desire to be rated as “intellectuals,” 
more influenced by the world’s use of the 
term intellectual than by the significance 
attached to it by St. Thomas. Some of 
those who boast of their acquaintance 
with St. Thomas give the impression 
of doing so in order that they might rank 
among the intellectuals. They forget 
the humility of this saintly intellectual- 
ist.2° While it will always be necessary 
to show that faith does not contradict 
reason, we must not fall into the opposite 
error of exalting reason above revelation. 
For instance, the author of a recent 
rationalistic book shows his contempt for 
revelation by referring to Christ in this 
manner: “A certaia itinerant Galilean 
moralist... Jesus himself was neither 
a theologian nor a metaphysician.. . . 
By definition the God-man annihilated 

10 “St. Thomas affirms not infrequently the 
necessity of a moral preparation for the per- 
ception of certain truths.... The three unde- 
niable traits of the Thomastic mentality (are): 
his religious dogmatism, his intellectual radi- 
calism, and his ‘mystical’ disdain of human 
reasoning.... Christian life seems to have 
developed in the soul of St. Thomas an enthusi- 
asm for intelligence side by side with a disdain 
for mere human reasoning.” Cfr. P. Rous- 
selot, ““The Intellectualism of St. Thomas,”’ tr. 


by J. E. O’Mahony (Sheed & Ward, London, 
1935), pp. 78, 221, 223. 


man’s proudest possession, his capacity 
for rational knowledge.’’'! A professor 
of English once showed his contempt for 
the Bible by making this remark to his 
class: ‘The only bad book is the poorly 
written one. Styleiseverything. Sub- 
ject-matter means nothing. Look at 
the Bible.” 

Religion as it is taught in our Catholic 
school system in the United States is an 
intellectual discipline. Too many 
priests think of religion only as a moral 
virtue, and conclude that it is an 
“emotional” thing. It is often regarded 
as an “inspirational” affair. Religion 
classes are said to be “rhetorical.’”’” 
One is accused of turning religion classes 
into “ preaching” or “‘moralizing”’ classes 
if he insists on Bible-reading for the 
teacher. Actually, religion is a mediate 
science in between the abstract specula- 
tions of the scientific theologian and the 
needs of the students. Theology is 
taught in religion classes but not in the 
manner taught in the seminaries. 


NEEDED MORE DIRECT CONTACT 
WITH THE BIBLE 


Those theologians who want more 
direct contact with the Bible confirm 
the position here taken that Bible-read- 
ing is not a mere emotional or inspira- 
tional preparation for the teaching of 
religion. There is no foundation for the 
assumption that facility in philosophy 
or in scientific theology would rate a 
teacher as intellectual, while facility in 
the Bible would only rate one as a 
preacher or as a moralizing teacher. A 
theologian once stated that to allow 
intelligence its proper place in fully 
formed Catholic life one must deal with 
that intelligence in terms of speculative 





11 H. Baker, “The ee ar of Man” (Harvard 
University Press, Cambridge, 1947), pp. 125, 
157. 

12 J. C. Fenton, “Theology and Religion” in 
American Ecclesiastical Review (June, 1945), p. 
449, 
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theology. Ofcourse, he did not mean to 
condemn the Bible, but, objectively 
speaking, his view would place above 
the word of God the philosophical forms 
in which theology has been cast. In 
this regard we might ponder the warning 
of Cardinal Suhard: ‘‘We must not con- 
fuse integrity of doctrine with the pre- 
servation of its passing forms of ex- 
pression. No doubt—and it must be 
affirmed more than ever—the revealed 
deposit is the essential treasure of the 
Church which cannot be damaged with- 
out suicide or sacrilege. But must we 
identify Revelation with theological 
systems and schools? Obviously 
not.” 


THE BIBLE PUTS LIFE INTO 
CHRISTIAN DOGMAS 


May not one reason why so many 
priests are poor religion teachers be 
found in the fact that they are not 
Bible-readers, and hence do not know 
how to put “‘life’’ into the doctrines? 
They are trained in apologetics; they 
are trained to refute, to prove. They 
are not trained on how to explain truth, 
on how to make truth move students to 
act, to love, to do. Their training has 
equipped them to discuss abstract 
truth. Their training has not aided 
them to reach the whole man— intellect, 
will, imagination, emotions. They rely 
more on reason for proof than on apt use 
of Scripture. They are not too efficient 
at using scriptural texts to make Christ 
a living, loving Person with a human 
nature. Their training is reflected in 
the very textbooks they write for religion 
classes. In “Religion: Doctrine and 
Practice” by Fr. Cassilly, in the discus- 
sion on Sacraments (pp. 197-202) and on 
sanctifying grace (165-173), not once is 
this text used: “I came that they may 


13 “Growth or Decline?” tr. by J. A. Corbett 
(Fides Publishers, South Bend, Ind., 1948), pp. 
49-50. 
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have life.” In Fr. Elwell’s “Our Quest 
for Happiness,” the same rational expla- 
nation of grace is emphasized. Even in 
the recent book on grace, with the 
unscriptural title of “‘Power,” by Fa- 
thers Ellard and Gleason, we find the 
rational explanation of grace empha- 
sized and placed first (pp. 99-103), while 
the key scriptural texts are placed in a 
secondary or supplementary place (p. 
104). 

The individual priest is not to be 
blamed for this minimizing of Scripture. 
He may have been told to read the 
Bible, but he was held to spend time and 
energy on philosophy and abstract 
theology. No one opened up to him the 
Bible as a book that shows how to put 
“life” into doctrines, or as a first-rate 
spiritual book. He kept hearing that 
man is a rational animal, and has to be 
approached by appeal to reason. All 
of that is true enough, but the young 
priest soon found that the student is not 
a mere intellectus purus. He found, as 
one priest put it: man is an animal 
sometimes rational. He wondered why 
his logic did not “‘take”’ with all the stu- 
dents. He was not trained on how 
Christ taught. He may even have 
carried over from his home a prejudice 
against Bible-reading as a Protestant 
practice. He was not aware of all the 
surprises in store for him when he began 
to learn the art of teaching from Christ. 
Christ, much more than Socrates, is the 
master of the rhetorical question, of the 
art of individualizing, of spurring to 
action, of putting “life” into doctrines." 


BIBLE IS PERSONAL RATHER 
THAN ABSTRACT TRUTH 


Certainly the precision with which 
the Church has defined revealed truth 
must be upheld in the classroom. Cer- 


14 Cfr. W. H. Russell, “Jesus the Divine 


Teacher” (P. J. Kenedy and Sons, New York 
City, 1944), pp. 308-445. 
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tainly the training of priests has its 
advantages. The philosophers and the- 
ologians have reared a magnificent tem- 
ple of coordinated truth. And the 
priest needs to delve into that coordina- 
tion. Likewise the religion teacher 
needs mastery of that coordination. 
Certainly Tradition is tremendously sig- 
nificant. Obviously the Bible alone is 
not sufficient. But, granting all of that, 
must we neglect the Bible? Is not truth 
as God stated it just as intellectual as 
truth worded in man-made philosophical 
forms? To plead for Bible-reading is 
not to plead for emotionalism in religion. 
It is not to be an anti-intellectualist. 
Who will say that the teacher of religion 
does not learn dogma by reading the 
Bible? God has seen fit to set forth 
truth in His own way in the Bible. 
May we not profit by studying His 
way? Itis not the way of the argumen- 
tative theologian, but dare we say that 
the metaphysician cannot profit by 
using God’s way? May it not be that 
God’s way has a value for us in the mat- 
ter of teaching us how to reach the 
human mind and heart and will? In- 
deed, Scripture is intellectual in a real 
sense and fortifies the intellect. It 
does more than that; it touches the 
whole man. It enlightens and moves 
when properly used. The word of God 
is living and energizing. It does, much 
better than abstract truth, strengthen 
that very important emotion or passion 
—love. For the Bible is personal truth 
rather than abstract truth. “J am the 
way, the truth and the life.” 

No doubt St. Paul was bold in assert- 
ing that the word of God is living and 
energizing. And experience shows us 
that mere quotation of a scriptural text 
is not always effective. Hence, our 
main theme in this paper is how to aid 
the teacher to become efficient in en- 
lightening and moving the student to 
act, to love, to live the Faith. Inci- 


dentally, it seems that some commenta- 
tors in the past have held that by the 
term word St. Paul meant Christ. To- 
day the majority favor the interpreta- 
tion that he meant the “written word.” 
Either interpretation would serve our 
present purpose. The old Douay trans- 
lated Heb., iv. 12 thus: “‘The word of 
God is living and effectual, and more 
piercing than any two-edged sword.” 
The Confraternity edition has: “‘living 
and efficient” —the latter a good Ameri- 
can word. Fr. Spencer’s translation 
from the Greek seems preferable: “‘The 
Word of God is living and energizing.” 


THE ESSENCE OF CATHOLIC 
LIFE IS LOVE 


My contention in this paper is that 
it would be well to take St. Paul at his 
word. If we do, we must be prepared 
to make some adjustments in our con- 
cept of what religion is. Scripture 
places the essence of Catholic life here 
on earth in loving: “‘Thou shalt love.” 
‘* By this will all men know that you are 
My disciples, if you have love for one 
another” (John, xiii. 35). Imme- 
diately we run into the old controversy 
of intellectualism versus voluntarism. 
Intellectualism has too much dominated 
the field for the past few centuries. 
That is perhaps one reason why there 
are so many complaints about Catholics 
not knowing their religion. The accusa- 
tion is true, of course, but why waste 
time in fruitless controversy? Why 
not examine the goal, the objective that 
revelation does place before us? If the 
teacher of religion takes his cue from 
moral theology, he will tend to think of 
religion as a relationship between God 
and man, and he will be prone to neglect 
love of neighbor. If he has been 
molded solely on the idea that religion 
is a subsidiary virtue under the virtue 
of justice, he may tend to be legal and 
measuring and be satisfied with the 
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minimum. On the other hand, the 
persistent student of the Bible will be in- 
clined to associate religion with Christ’s 
constant emphasis on love of God and 
of neighbor. The teacher of religion will 
then set up a higher objective than that 
found in the present manuals of theol- 
ogy.'® After experience with students 
he will learn that what they yearn for is 
aid to the will, much more than aid to 
the intellect. They need a spur, an 
incentive, to live the Faith. Without 
worrying about the controversy over 
intellectualism versus voluntarism, he 
will find that Scripture admirably takes 
care of both intellect and will. 

The course of religion is that intellec- 
tual discipline designed to develop love 
of God and of neighbor for the purpose 
of reflecting credit on our Father. This 
description places the emphasis on 
living, on spreading one’s religion. 
Knowledge here becomes the means, not 
the end. This definition is somewhat 
different in tone from the view implied 
in having John “learn” his catechism. 
The objective in religion is to assist 
John to realize. This recalls Newman’s 
distinction between notional knowledge 
and real knowledge. The religion 
teacher seeks to aid John first to realize 
the truth of God’s love for us, and then 
to show that realization by the way he 
treats God and neighbor. As St. Igna- 
tius says in the Exercises: “It is not 
knowing much, but realizing and relish- 
ing things interiorly that contents and 
satisfies the soul.” The scripturally 
expert teacher stands a greater chance 
of avoiding that too-widespread result 
of verbalism. And it must not be 
thought that the emphasis on love leads 
to “‘moralism,” or turns the classroom 
- into a “preaching” procedure. No one 

“Of themselves, courses in theology will 
not make dynamic lay men any more thau they 
make saintly as snl J. C. Murray, 


“Towards a Theology di od Laity” in The- 
ological Studies (September, 1944), p. 345. 
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has ever held that Mary’s pondering of 
the word turned her into an intellectu- 
ally flabby creature. Sanctity is no 
mere emotional thing. 


RELIGION MUST BE MADE 
A LIVING REALITY 


Just how does the Bible make religion 
a living reality for the students? How 
does the scripturally steeped teacher 
develop facility in energizing the stu- 
dents to action? There is our problem. 
I have in mind the Bible as a whole, but 
illustrations will be limited here to the 
Gospels. 

In the first place, the Gospel-ponder- 
ing teacher will make Christ more real 
as Man, more human, more appealing to 
the students. Our Catholic students 
accept Christ as God. They have 
reverence for Him. But they do not 
know Him in His manner of living; 
they do not know sufficient of Him to 
take Him as their ideal of man. Analy- 
sis of the term “‘hypostatic union” does 
not give them the same comprehension 
as seeing the hypostatic union in action. 
The comments of students who have had 
a taste of the Gospel-Christ speak for 
themselves: “Before He was a vague 
and holy character—almost mytholog- 
ical. It’s inspiring to realize that- as 
well as being holy He was masterful 
and powerful.” “I’ve been impressed 
by the fact that He was a real Man, and 
not a sweet, young, delicate @ la Cham- 
bers picture.” “‘He always seemed far 
away and unapproachable before.” “‘He 
personalizes and vitalizes religion, two 
things which young people look for, but 
seldom find.’’ ‘‘Bringing Christ closer, 
by getting to know Him better, makes 
His doctrines greater.... They are 
not just words and ideas from someone 
who came down from heaven. They 
are facts from a Man who lived as other 
men do, and yet at the same time is 
God.” “‘My only regret is that I had 
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to wait this long to learn about Him— 
the most remarkable and wonderful Man 
who ever lived—but better, God.” 


CULTIVATING THE CAPACITY 
TO MAKE CHRIST REAL 


This capacity to make Christ real is a 
tremendous asset to any teacher. It 
comes, of course, only after some years 
of association with Jesus as the Gospels 
portray Him. It is a technique of mak- 
ing the incidental, the tone, the gesture, 
the character-revealing remark stand 
out before the imagination of the stu- 
dent so that he sees Christ in action. 
Christ then becomes His own appeal. He 
does the spurring. “‘The most graphic 
impression is that I knew so little. 
I see now that salvation will come as 1 
result of doing what Christ wants me to 
do, and not as a result of flattering my 
own ego and forgetting the world.” 
“He existed in prayers, hymns and 
Gospels but did not seem really human. 
Now He has become an example which 
I shall try hard to follow. It is much 
easier to follow someone who you feel 
sure existed and about whom you know 
many helpful incidents.”” One student 
put it ‘this way: “It is hard to iet a 
Person like that down.” 

In the theology manuals, in most reli- 
gion textbooks, the emphasis is on prov- 
ing Christ divine. Students learn theo- 
retically that He was man, but they do 
not think of Him as a model for their 
own living. In this matter of balancing 
the divinity and the humanity, the 
Gospel-reader will be better equipped 
than one who limits himself to what is 
presented in the standard course on 
apologetics. The most ingenious and 
solid human argument for Christ wilts 
into insignificance when placed along- 
side God’s way of argument as found in 
the Gospels. How finely balanced is the 
scene of the storm on the lake! One 
minute Christ is seen as very human— 


asleep in the stern of the boat. The 
next moment he acts as God. We see 
the same finesse in the case of the widow 
of Naim. “Do not weep” and “He 
gave him to his mother,” depict the 
human, compassionate, understanding 
Christ. ‘‘I say to thee, arise,”’ reveals 
the divinity hidden in that very human 
Nazarene. To make the total Christ 
live, the teacher must train himself to 
describe: ‘‘Jesus wept” and “See how 
He loved him”’ as well as ‘‘ Lazarus, come 
forth.” Through long meditation on 
these scenes the teacher acquires the 
technique of balance. Students begin 
to realize that they can follow Him and 
be loyal to Him. They are surprised 
to learn how “human” He was. A 
young priest, who was giving a retreat 
to a group of high school girls who had 
been trained only to imitate Mary, 
found that the girls did not think that 
Christ could be imitated. A Sister who 
was listening to this priest narrate his 
experience, remarked: “That attitude 
of the girls is only natural. I do the 
same thing. After all, the Blessed 
Virgin was human.” 


THE FATHERHOOD OF GOD SHOULD 
DOMINATE OUR TEACHING 


With Christ standing out in their 
imagination, the students more readily 
absorb His message. Dominant in that 
message is the word, Father. Scripture 
makes God very real and very personal. 
And the word of God becomes very liv- 
ing to the students if the priest masters 
Christ’s way of portraying God. One 
may hold it as a truism that the scrip- 
turally molded teacher will present a 
more appealing idea of God than the 
teacher molded solely on the philosophy 
and theology of themanuals. Theology 
has not developed the notion of the 
Fatherhood of God in relation to us. 
As Bishop Guerry says: “‘ Let us be frank 
about it. Theology has done very little 
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to explore this field. Open any of the 
classical manuals or dictionaries and 
what do you find? Some eight or ten or 
twenty lines at most devoted to God the 
Father. A glance into a Biblical con- 
cordance at the word Father is enough 
to make one wonder, if not exactly at 
the silence—for any study of the other 
two Persons evidently involves the 
first—yet at least at the small space, 
compared to that in the Gospels, allotted 
to the First Person of the Holy Trin- 
ity.”’16 

We often wonder at the lack of zeal 
for God manifested by the students. 
The secularism of the modern world 
does make it difficult for our students to 
be Catholic in outlook. But perhaps 
we ought to examine the way God is 
presented from the time the child 
memorizes the catechism until the 
seminarian leaves the seminary as a 
priest. The metaphysical approach has 
occupied the center of the stage. Em- 
phasis has been placed on proofs for His 
existence. Heis Last End, Final Cause, 
Infinite Being. God is an idea to dis- 
cuss and to prove much more than 
*‘Someone to do something for.” As 
the theological controversy now taking 
place in France puts it, He is object 
rather than subject. Perhaps one reason 
why St. Bernard’s slogan, “God wills it,” 
has so little effect to-day is found in the 
fact that He is placed so far off. The 
philosopher’s approach has been used 

16 “God The Father,” tr. by A. H. C. Downs 
(Sheed & Ward, New York City, 1947), p. xxi. 
The reference to the “‘silence’”’ of the manuals 
is made more startling if we look into one of the 
Concordances. Thus, in Thompson-Stock’s 
“Concordance to the Bible’”’ four columns (pp. 
539-540) are devoted to God the Father, whereas 
only one column is devoted to the Son (p. 1563). 
Of course, practically all these references are 
contained in the N. T., since the first clear re- 
velation regarding the Trinity was made by 
Christ, and it is only in the light of that reve- 
lation that we can distinguish the O. T. refer- 
ences to the individual Persons. However, al- 
ready in the O. T. a woe we find specific 

at 


references to the erhood of God (cfr. 
Isaias, 1xiii. 16, lxiv. 8). 
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in religion rather than the New Testa- 
ment approach. Actually God is not 
personal to many Catholics, for they 
think of Him mainly as a force, a power, 
or as Infinite Being. So constant is 
this dinning of the metaphysical ap- 
proach in theology and in religion classes 
that many who say the Our Father do 
not think of God as Father. 


HOW CHRIST SEEKS TO BRING 
THE FATHER CLOSE TO US 


What a contrast in the Gospels! 
Christ was constantly seeking to bring 
God close. ‘* Your Father knoweth that 
you have need of these things.... Just 
Father, the world has not known Thee, 
but I have known Thee.... And I 
have made known to them Thy name, 
and will make it known, in order that 
the love with which Thou hast loved 
Me may be in them, and I in them.” 
There is an example of Christ’s method. 
We make the word of God living and 
energizing by having frequently on our 
lips those key sentences of Christ deal- 
ing with the Fatherhood. The advan- 
tage of Bible-reading is that it equips 
the teacher to mass together, to repeat 
often, those moving texts which portray 
God as a kind, loving, providing Father. 
Then the students become more aware, 
more conscious, of being personally 
loved. Then there is a better chance 
to induce them to do something for their 
Father. The Our Father becomes func- 
tional in their lives. As one student 
put it: “‘I went to a Catholic school for 
eleven years, and had classes in religion 
every day. I had always been afraid 
of God until I heard explained to us what 
He really is like.” 

From the Fatherhood of God flows 
the brotherhood of man. The scrip- 
turally formed teacher is impressed by 
Christ’s insistence on this latter doc- 
trine. “One is your Master, and all 
you are brothers.” Through mastery 
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of the brotherhood texts the teacher can 
bring to life the “‘our” and the “us” 
and the “‘we” of the Our Father. 
Social thinking or plural thinking is 
developed. The Bible does not make 
love of neighbor a mere appendage to 
service toGod. The mark of the Chris- 
tian is this: ‘‘ By this will all men know 
that you are My disciples, if you have 
love for one another.” Thus, the in- 
dividualistic outlook that the theology 
of the manuals tends to promote is 
counterbalanced.” 


INSISTING ON THE SUPERNATURAL 
PURPOSE OF LIFE 


With these two basic dogmas vitalized 
by scriptural texts the teacher is then 
in a position to insist on the super- 
natural purpose of life. Strange to 
say, Catholic students are very vague 
on this point. It is, of course, natural 
to think of the self first. And the 
individualistic trend in moral theology 
has accentuated this natural inclina- 
tion. Most students will say that their 
purpose in life is to save their own 
souls. They have been turned in on 
themselves too much. Now, by way of 
contrast, observe the outlook on life 
promoted by such scriptural texts as 
these: ‘‘Did you not know that I must 
be about My Father’s business... . 
This is My beloved Son in whom I am 
well pleased.... My food is to do the 
will of Him who sent Me, to accomplish 
His work.... I have come down from 
heaven, not to do My own will, but the 
will of Him who sent Me.... I do 
always the things that are pleasing to 
Him.... Greater love than this no one 


17 “Tf you look now at scientific theology as 
it is taught in our seminaries, you cannot deny 
the fact—and I say this not on my own author- 
ity but on the authority of many other the- 
ologians who are teachers, professors of scien- 
tific theology—that Catholic theology in its 
contemporary form is shot through wath a ve 
individualistic current of thought” (J. 
id “Man and Modern Secularism,” p. 
153). 


has, that one lay down his life for his 
friends.... Father, I have glorified 
Thee on earth; I have accomplished 
the work that Thou hast given Me to 
to.” There is theocentrism as opposed 
to egocentrism. There is the picture 
of a supernatural Man. There is the 
purpose of life—to be a credit to our 
Father. 

Too much religious teaching abides 


in the realm of theory, abstract prin- 


ciple, definition, deduction. It is more 
effective to begin with induction, with 
the concrete picture. The Gospel-read- 
ing teacher gradually acquires facility 
at presenting this supernatural Man 
living supernaturally. The supernatu- 
ral aim of life is grasped by seeing this 
Man. It is no longer theory. When 
we see Him live the aim that is outside 
the self, then the phrases “hallowed be 
Thy name, Thy kingdom come, Thy will 
be done” become energizing phrases for 
us. 


THE BIBLE COMBINES 
DOGMA AND MORAL 


Again, the genius of the Bible is that 
it generally joins dogma and moral. 
We have separated the two, and therein 
is found one reason why aclion seems 
so difficult to the students. Dogma is 
learned apart from the moral and the 
driving power of the dogma; the incen- 
tive force is lost when moral is taken up 
the following year. Christ told us about 
the Father (knowledge, dogma) in order 
that the love (action) with which the 
Father loves the Son might be in us. 
The push to love comes immediately 
after learning. Intellect and will are 
simultaneously impressed. In Scripture 
the fact, the dogma, of everyone being 
our neighbor is first delineated in the 
parable of the Good Samaritan, and 
then briefly, succinctly, comes the 
moral: ‘‘Go, and do thou also in like 
manner.” Thus, the Bible-reading 
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teacher is habituated to the practice of 
joining dogma and moral whenever pos- 
sible. To the enlightening of the in- 
tellect he adds the appeal to the will. 
The knowledge supplied is moving 
knowledge. The moral command to 
love God and neighbor takes on force 
and energy when the teacher is adept in 
first inculcating the dogma of a loving 
Father. 


The secret of this kind of teaching 


consists mainly in an ability to group 
scriptural texts into the right kind of 
combination—a calena aurea—and to 
translate them into American analogies, 
for the Bible teems with Oriental imagery 
which often needs “translation” into 
American metaphors. Our students 
lack the background to catch the tone, 
the glance, the challenge, the living 
force of the text as Christ uttered it. 
Scripture is indeed often quoted by 
priests both in pulpit and classroom, 
but they too frequently forget that the 
people or students cannot visualize the 
whole scene. All of us have had the ex- 
perience of using a text perhaps for 
years, and then suddenly its full force 
and significance dawns on us—if we are 
constant readers of the Bible. Mere 
reading of the Sunday Gospels year 
after year does not equip the priest to 
make the word of God living and ener- 
gizing. Many vital texts are lacking 
in the Sunday Gospels, for instance: 
“*T came that they may have life.” 


BALANCE IN THE USE OF 
BIBLICAL TEXTS 


Another way of stating the advantage 
gained by the Bible-reader is balance 
in the use of texts. It is easy to use this 
or that text, for this or that purpose, 
and to leave an incorrect total impres- 
sion. Christ condemned ostentation: 
“When thou givest an alms, do not let 
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thy left hand know what thy right 
hand is doing.” For many years Catho- 
lic institutions kept no records of or- 
phans that went out from their doors. 
Nor would the St. Vincent de Paul 
Society keep records on case work. 
Such would be considered ostentation. 
And yet Christ also said: ‘‘Let your 
light shine before men, in order that 
they may see your good works and give 
glory to your Father in heaven.” 

Finally, Bible-reading aids us in the 
present-day emphasis on the concept 
of the Church as the Mystical Body of 
Christ. If, as Moehler says,’* the 
Church is the permanent incarnation of 
the Son of God, then constant contact 
with the word of God enables the priest 
to make the concept of the Church more 
living and energizing. Christ is more 
readily appreciated as the vivifying 
force in the Church. “I am the vine, 
you are the branches.... Abide in 
Me and I in you.” The student then 
begins to glimpse the value to him of 
this Church that joins him to the living 
Christ. 

The priest is indeed called upon to do 
many things. And the zealous priest 
will be so occupied that he may have 
little time for Bible-reading. However, 
even utilization of five-minute periods 
will have its compensations. If he 
persistently opens his Bible, he not only 
discovers remedies against discourage- 
ment but, through his ability to make 
the word of God living and energizing, 
he routs discouragement from the lives 
of his pulpit listeners or classroom stu- 
dents. Scripture, long pondered, gives 
knowledge plus love, and the combina- 
tion makes him a living and energizing 
personality in the community in which 
he lives. 





18 “Symbolism,” tr. by J. B. Robertson 
(Gibbings, London, 1894), p. 260. 
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A Psychotherapy for Scruples 


By ERNEST F. LATKO, O.F.M. 


iF VIEW of the many essays on 
the nature and treatment of a condition 
known as scruples, another word would 
appear to be a mere tedious recapitula- 
tion. What can be said of scrupulosity 
that has not already been many times 
discussed? What treatment can _ be 
suggested other than the ones indicated 
in manuals o° asceticism? This article 
may justify its appearance in that it 
presents, apart from a survey of the 
nature of scruples, an ingenious therapy 
which was invented by the eminent 
psychiatrist and neurologist of Lau- 
sanne, Dr. Roger Vittoz. He has had 
wonderful results in treating his clien- 
téle, an indication of the efficiency of his 
method. It springs from the fact that 
this therapy, better than any other, re- 
sponds perfectly to the nature of this 
disease. The records show that in his 
clinic scruples have sometimes been 
cured in a matter of days. People of all 
conditions of life, or different races, of 
all ages and temperaments, have come 
to him to be rid of their obsessions; 
young men and women of the world, 
Religious and priests, all of them have 
been cured by his method. With 
courage regained and their psychic har- 
mony restored, they have returned to 
take up their places in the world of God. 
Only within the last half-century has 
the nature of scruples been scientifically 
investigated. Formerly it was regarded 
as a purely moral state; to-day it is 
recognized as a morbid psychic state, 
a mental illness in the strict sense of the 
word. 
The term scruples derives from the 


Latin scrupulus, which means a pebble. 
Figuratively, it refers to something in- 
significant: to the annoyance and in- 
convenience caused by a little stone 
lodged in a shoe, which makes walking 
at least uncomfortable. Some insignifi- 
cant little thing is able to plunge a per- 
son into paralyzing distress, anxiety, 
worry, and fear. If the scrupulous per- 
son finds a relish in eating, as every nor- 
mal person will, he becomes very much 
upset, because he thinks he has com- 
mitted the sin of gluttony. If he tells 
a little joke, or plays an innocent trick 
on someone, he fears he has sinned 
against Christian charity. If he falls into 
a slight fault, he becomes very despond- 
ent, for he is worried that he has com- 
mitted a mortal sin, no less. It is this 
utter lack of proportion between the 
cause and effect which is one of the 
aspects of a psychic disease known as 
scrupulosity . 


SCRUPULOSITY IS A 
PSYCHOPATHIC STATE 


The basic element of this psychoneu- 
rotic state is found, not in the above- 
mentioned lack of proportion, as many 
spiritual writers believe, but in the 
psychism of the individual. It there- 
fore hardly enters into its nature, and it 
is idle, to say the least, even to consider 
it. This becomes evident when you 
consider the fact that this condition is 
produced, not only by important acts, 
but even by trifling ones as well. 

Extremely characteristic of a scrupu- 
lous person are his doubt and fear, The 
first has to do with the intellectual 
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faculties; the second with the life of the 
affections. In addition, this disease 
manifests the presence of physical 
phenomena, too. Here is a person who, 
while riding in anautomobile in whichthe 
radio is tuned to jazz music, will re- 
mark about the savage music, and 
shortly after resort to a stupid kind of 
whistling to make sure he will not hear 
it, as it might be sinful, or at least a 
slight imperfection. In view of this, 
it is easy to see how much more diffi- 
cult the whole problem becomes. As 
soon as such divers factors enter into 
play, it is unwise to classify them accord- 
ing to their appearance and importance. 

But a single swallow does not yet 
make a summer. To make matters 
even more difficult, doubt and fear do 
not yet constitute a state of scrupulos- 
ity, if they are neither consistent nor 
incessant. In other words, doubt and 
fear must penetrate the psychism and 
tyrannize it with a maddening persist- 
ence. It is necessary, therefore, to 
introduce another factor which also is 
basic in the true notion of scruples. 
That factor is obsession. 

In order to understand what is meant 
by this term, consider yourself over- 
whelmed and enraptured by an aria 
from a beautiful opera by Verdi, or by a 
catchy refrain of some of our better 
American music. What happens? You 
become “‘obsessed’’ by the melody. It 
haunts you night and day. It finds its 
way into your ears and remains there 
whether you like it or not; you hear it 
constantly. It rests upon your lips 
notwithstanding your energetic efforts 
to disembarrass yourself. You cannot 
for the life of you dismiss it or turn it 
off, as you can a radio program. It 
oppresses You: all your reasonings can- 
not turn it away: you fight a losing 
battle, so strong is the obsession. 

In the theories of such eminent men 
as Dr. Pierre Janet,! renowned psy- 
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chiatrist, and Antonin Eymieu,? the 
Jesuit savant, it is this element which 
occupies the principal rdle. According 
to them, scrupulous persons are obsessed, 
and therefore they must be treated as 
such. 


VARIOUS DESCRIPTIONS 
OF SCRUPULOSITY 


Scruples have been variously de- 
scribed. Most writers of treatises on 
ascetics who treat of this condition, 
make the mistake of defining this mal- 
ady which is essentially psychic, not by 
its constituent element, but by its 
effects. They regard scruples, not as 
an obsession of the moral and religious 
order, but as an anxiety or fear pro- 
duced by a conscience which is excess- 
ively delicate. Some define it as an 
exaggerated fear of offending God; 
others regard it as an unreasonable and 
excessive fear which sees evil where it 
does not exist, producing withal the 
most painful anxieties. While they 
differ in their wording, these definitions 
are fundamentally the same. How- 
ever, there is no denying the fact that 
such a fear by itself is indeed indispens- 
able to our salvation; but great as it 
ought to be, it must never become ex- 
cessive. It must be counterbalanced by 
a humble confidence in the infinite 
mercy of God. It is this equilibrium 
maintained between the fear of sin and 
a humble confidence in the merciful God 
which is the hallmark of the Saints of 
God. 

Furthermore, the horror of sin found 
in all Saints without exception, even 
though at times it is accompanied by a 
certain anxiety, differs from scruples in 
its origin and in its intrinsie character- 
istics. It has its origin, not in a psy- 


1 “Les obsessions et la psychasthénie” (2nd 
ed., Paris, 1908). 

2“Le gouvernement de _ soi-méme.” II. 
, L’obsession et le scrupule’”’ (27th ed., Paris, 
1922). 
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chism that is defective in its functions, 
but in a great love of God, and it in- 
creases in proportion as that love grows 
in intensity. It remains at all times 
under control; it is accepted by the 
spirit which remains conscious of its 
internal life, and subjected to the con- 
trol of the will remarkable for its firm- 
ness. On the other hand, the case is 
entirely different in a scrupulous person, 
The fear of sin penetrates his psychism, 
overwhelming it with tryannizing ob- 
session, so that it becomes part and 
parcel of his ego. 


THREE PSYCHIC ELEMENTS 
IN SCRUPLES 


Therefore, these three psychic ele- 
ments are essential in scruples. You 
can have no scruples (in the sense used 
here) without conscious or unconscious 
obsession, any more than without a state 
of doubt and fear. Scruples can be de- 
fined as a painful and obsessing doubt 
which touches upon acts which are to be 
done, or avoided. Such acts take place 
either internally or externally. 

Scruples have been variously classi- 
fied. For practical purposes, they can 
be divided according to the nature of 
the acts which evoke them, and accord- 
ing to their.appearance and duration. 

In regard to the first division, that is, 
the acts which evoke scruples, they can 
be either profane or religious. In the 
profane sphere examples are innumer- 
able. Here is a dealer in rugs who is 
tormented with the idea that he has 
bought goods unwisely, although he 
knows full well that he bought at bar- 
gain prices. There is the vast legion of 
women (and men, too!) who are forever 
anxious about their health. There is 
the example of the jeweler who has 
locked all doors to his shop before leav- 
ing for the night, but who returns sev- 
eral times to reassure himself that. the 
doors are actually bolted. 


TWO CATEGORIES OF 
RELIGIOUS SCRUPLES 


Religious scruples can be subdivided 
into two categories: those which re- 
volve about purely internal, psychic, 
phenomena, and those concerned with 
external acts. Those in the first cate- 
gory are the more excruciating and more 
difficult to treat, because they penetrate 
the psychism profoundly. They are 
very vague, and therefore very apt to be 
less controlled. 

Such scruples consist of thoughts and 
sentiments. Thoughts revolve  prin- 
cipally about the truths of faith, es- 
pecially about predestination and hell. 
Obsessed with involuntary doubts, the 
scrupulous individual has the impression 
that he is either an unbeliever or a rep- 
robate. In the more general run of 
cases, however, the individual is assailed 
by obscene thoughts. Very often his 
imagination is so vivid as to make him 
feel deeply that he has consented to 
such impure thoughts and desires. 

Particularly painful, and very curious, 
are the involuntary sentiments which 
obsess the soul. Take the example of 
the good, conscientious mother who is 
very devoted to her family. She com- 
plains that she does not understand 


. why it is that she has the impression 


that she hates her family, or that she 
desires the death of a son or daughter. 
Sometimes a son or daughter is haunted 
by an involuntary hatred and hostility 
against the parent. 

Even more curious are blasphemous 
thoughts, which run through the imag- 
ination much like a jingle of a favorite 
song. Invariably the scrupulous per- 
son admits that within his mind he sees, 
even hears, certain phrases very insult- 
ing to God and the Saints. These are 
particularly disturbing. They will be- 
come more dangerous when the person 
beings to read them, much like the pages 
of a book, or listen to them. 
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As for the external acts, it is impos- 
sible to enumerate them all. Every- 
thing within the liturgy or in the various 
devotions of piety can be the focal point 
of scruples. For the most part, how- 
ever, they are concerned especially with 
Confession and Communion. Many 
penitents are tormented with the 
thought that they have confessed their 
sins in a haphazard manner, or without 
true repentance. Reassure them again 
and again that they have repented with 
sincerity and in all humility, and you 
talkin vain. Tell them they must not 
repeat those things, and they return the 
very next day to take up where they 
finished previously. 


USUAL OBSESSIONS OF 
RELIGIOUS SCRUPULOSITY 


In regard to the Eucharist, they are 
overwhelmed by the obsession that they 
have not prepared sufficiently for re- 
ception, or that they have not made a 
fervent thanksgiving afterwards. Fur- 
ther, the respect with which certain 
individuals regard the Eucharist can be 
transformed into a haunting fear of 
profaning the Sacrament. These in- 
dividuals will see hosts everywhere. 
Abbé G. D’Agnel and Dr. D’Espiney?* 
write that there are priests, Religious, 
and laymen who cannot so much as take 
a step or touch anything without having 
the impression that they are profaning 
the Eucharist. They maintain that 
such conditions are not so rare as one 
would believe. 

In addition, the scrupulous persons 
suffer anxiety and disquiet on the sub- 
ject of prayer. One is familiar with 
such a person who recites his prayers 
(his mental prayers, that is) with vocal 
articulation, because he labors under the 
impression that, if he does not hear 

3“Le scrupule” (5th ed., P. Téqui, Paris, 
1929); Idem, “Direction de conscience et 


se des troubles nerveux” (6th ed., 
. Téqui, Paris, 1935). 
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them, he has not said them at all. The 
result is a source of infinite pain in the 
recitation of daily prayers. This is why 
one will complain that he has not said 
them at all, while another will doubt 
whether he has said them with sufficient 
attention. A priest will say his Brevi- 
ary so loudly as to annoy others; or 
pronounce the words of consecration in 
Mass over and over again, till he feels 
satisfied he has done justice to his duty. 
Others interminably question their atti- 
tude in prayer. If they place things 
which are part of our cult (such as 
medals, scapulars, rosaries, etc.) in what 
they think are improper places, or if 
they so much as touch them with soiled 
fingers, they are seized with fear that 
they have shown irreverence to God and 
to religion. 

In the fear of dirt the scrupulous per- 
son sees something supernatural or 
symbolical or mystical. This is analo- 
gous to the fear of sin. A_ typical 
example of this is one who is anxious 
about his cleanliness to a fault. He is 
forever washing his hands whenever he 
has touched anything worn by someone 
else, or an article that has been handled 
by another person. Such a fear of all 
physical uncleanness is merely an effect 


of his horror of all moral impurity. It. 


is simply a concrete manner of express- 
ing his obsession againsti neurring any 
attempt against his virtue. 


SCRUPLES MAY BE INCESSANT 
OR INTERMITTENT 


With regard to their appearance and 
duration, scruples can be incessant or 
intermittent. The latter are manifested 
at intervals and do not ordinarily last 
long. Characteristic of this category is 
the fact that they are a conscious mani- 
festation of a latent and permanent 
state, whose unconscious continuity the 
person hardly suspects. Somewhat dif- 
ferent is the condition of incessant scru- 
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ples. Persons so afflicted are daily tor- 
tured with an uninterrupted obsession. 
While they may not have the impression 
of being obsessed from morning to 
night, obsessed they most certainly are 
—sometimes consciously, sometimes un- 
consciously. 


SCRUPULOSITY DISTINCT FROM 
DELICATE CONSCIENCE 


It is very important not to confuse 
scrupulosity with a delicate conscience. 
Too often those who are gifted with a 
delicacy of conscience are identified with 
the scrupulous. The sons of the world, 
for instance, will brand as scrupulous 
such persons as avoid the smallest sins 
and faults. This is as false as it is 
uncharitable. A delicacy of conscience 
is far from being an indication of moral 
and psychic inferiority. On the con- 
trary, it points unmistakably to a very 
high morality and superior psychism. 
It presupposes not only an effective 
desire of Christian perfection, but also 
an uncommon mastery of oneself. 

Another word of caution. There are 
individuals who regard as scruples the 
reproaches of their conscience. If they 
feel a disquiet on this account, there is a 
good reason. Usually they confess their 
mortal sins in a haphazard manner, and 
continue from day to day with hardly a 
semblance of true repentance. This, 
then, is the origin of their worries and 
anxieties. 

Neither is there a condition of morbid 
scruples in the following instance. 
There are those who consider as scru- 
ples the doubts which they manifest in 
regard to the culpability of certain 
acts. These doubts are simply due to 
their ignorance of divine and human 
laws. When you enlighten them about 
their obligations, the apprehensions of 
evil vanish into thin air. Here is a per- 
son who thought that all evil desires 
which entered his mind are sinful, and 


consequently he was very much dis- 
turbed. He was very relieved when it 
was poin'ed to him that only those de- 
sires which are entertained wilfully are 
sinful. 


DISTINCTION BETWEEN 
SCRUPULOSITY AND INSANITY 


Furthermore, it is necessary to make 
a distinction between a condition of 
scruples and insanity. They are not 
identical. Their difference lies in their 
nature and effects. Both are states of 
a derangement which is grave, to a 
greater or lesser degree. This explains 
perhaps why they are similar to, and 
frequently mistaken for, each other. 
Scruples are a conscious, and insanity 
an unconscious, obsession. The insane 
person is not cognizant of his condition 
at least during times of crisis, while the 
scrupulous person is cognizant, even 
when the tyranny of obsessive ideas has 
overwhelmed him. They differ also in 
their results. Insanity, precisely be- 
cause it is unconscious, presents a dis- 
ease which is more difficult to cure. 

Scruples must be combatted because 
they produce such disastrous results in 
both the natural and supernatural 
spheres. Spiritual directors, writers, 
and moralists might differ in their recom- 
mendations of measures with which to 
fight such a condition, but they are all 
agreed that the disease must be got rid 
of. 

In the natural sphere the scrupulous™ 
person suffers intense anguish, making 
his life one of continuous martyrdom. 
Whenever he thinks of his sad state, 
the scrupulous person feels very much 
discouraged; he falls into a deep melan- 
choly and at times he is brought to the 
precipice of utter despair. It is not un- 
common that he commits suicide. His 
moral anguish is very often so great as to 
produce physical illness. His social 
life, his business, his life in the family 
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circle become very painful both to him- 
self and to others. 


~ SOME SHOCKING RESULTS 
OF SCRUPULOSITY 


In the supernatural sphere scruples 
produce shocking results. This disease 
is the cancer of the internal life; it 
destroys the whole work of perfection. 
To begin with, this obsession is alto- 
gether contrary to the spirit of peace 
so consonant with true Christianity. 
It maintains the soul in a constant state 
of agitation and worry. 

Further, the scrupulous person acts 
contrarily to the supernatural life in 
that he attacks its three principal vir- 
tues: faith, hope and charity. For 
virtuous action we need the strength, 
courage, and inspiration from our faith 
and from hope. Obsessive fear and 
doubt play havoc with these virtues. 

Weakened in soul and body as well, 
the scrupulous person becomes pro- 
foundly discouraged. Soon he loses the 
very taste and force of prayer. And 
without prayer, the soul is deprived of 
the grace of God. In the life of a true 
Christian, prayer is a vital function, 
even as respiration is vital for man and 
beast alike. In time he will not even 
profit from the reception of the Sacra- 
ments of Penance and the Eucharist, the 
channels by which the grace of God is 
conveyed to our souls. Yet a little 
while, and he will divorce himself from 
these sources of sanctification. 

In addition, the scrupulous does not 
comprehend the eminently social char- 
acter of Catholicism. Dr. Allers* 
maintains that, if more details were 
known about the daily life of these per- 
sons, it would soon become apparent 
that they are excessively egotistical, 
lacking in Christian charity and love of 
God; that they are interested only in 


* “Confessor and Alienist,” in The Ecclesi- 
astical Review, July-December, 1938. 
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themselves, for they forever study their 
conscience without considering their 
own neglect of duty and imperfections 
of their own moral life. Entombed 
entirely within his obsession, the dis- 
eased person disinterests himself from 
his brethren in Christ and ignores them. 
Morally he becomes an isolated person: 
he may mingle with his fellow-men 
physically, because he must whether he 
likes it or not, but he is not a part of 
them. From isolation to egoism there 
is but a step. It is hardly surprising 
that nothing is able to touch him— 
neither the poor and the hungry and 
generally miserable whom he used to 
help and comfort before, nor the Lit- 
urgy, the beauty of which used to charm 
and thrill his heart. 

Finally, scruples lead to laxity in 
morals. A certain ascetical writer of 
great repute says that, because human 
nature cannot stand the strain which 
is so great and unceasing, the scrupulous 
person will shake off the yoke which 
bears it down, and pass from extreme 
rigor to extreme laxity. There is no 
denying the fact that it is impossible to 
live without some sort of satisfaction. 
If one is deprived of the joys of the 
spirit, one will very soon seek the pleas- 
ures of the flesh, to help compensate 
for his loss. 


GROWING PREVALENCE OF 
MENTAL AILMENTS 


Recently the head of the guidance 
laboratory of Teachers’ College in 
Columbia University, Professor Esther 
Lloyd-Jones, made the statement that 
there are at least 30,000,000 persons in 
the country who require some form of 
mental hygiene treatment. It is teach- 
ers, she emphasized, who, undoubt- 
edly out of ignorance, contribute to 
making the figure so large as it is. 
Perhaps the number would be appreci- 
ably increased if statistics on scrupulous 
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individuals could also be ascertained. 

If cases of scruples have increased 
alarmingly in our own day, and some 
authors assert they have, it is perhaps 
due in great measure to the moral 
enervation and cerebral strain of our 
nervous civilization. Life under con- 
stant nervous strain and agitation, life 
in the grip of fear and worry, and the 
feeling of economic insecurity predis- 
pose one to such a condition. With his 
usual keen observation, Dr. Allers® 
remarks that “the growing number of 





5 “Prevention of Neurosis,” in HomiLetic 
AND Pastorat Review, August, 1942, p. 1030. 


neurotic and ill-adjusted personalities 
is a corollary to the general insecurity 
of which modern man has become the 
victim.” 

Further, one of the reasons why 
young men and women fall victims to 
the obsession of scrupulosity can be 
found in the fact that they have been 
deprived in the family circle of a con- 
sistently vigorous training and in the 
confessional of a consistently vigorous 
and prudent direction. There is, in the 
confessional, a lack of individualization, 
as Allers puts it.® 


6 Jbid., p. 1027. 


(To be continued) 
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Home Graduate Work 
for Priests 


By JOSEPH P. DONOVAN, C.M., J.C.D. 


U NIVERSITIES throughout the 
United States have long since begun to 
feel that their permanent worth de- 
pends much more on the graduate stu- 
dents they turn out than on the under- 
graduates that they give diplomas to. 
Only recently [ was talking to a priest 
in charge of the department of ancient 
languages in one of our Catholic univer- 
sities, and he was highly gratified at the 
increasing number of graduate students 
that his department is attracting. And 
this can be easily seen because in mod- 
ern universities the undergraduates are 
largely exposed to learning, whereas in 
the graduate schools the students are 
forced to do first-hand work and learn 
how to study or experiment for them- 
selves. And once they leave the uni- 
versity as a group, they later are able 
to do constructive work in whatever line 
of endeavor they have prepared them- 
selves for. In the Church of God, how- 
ever, as far as parochial work goes, a 
great deal of the acumen must be mas- 
tered by individual priests in the actual 
field of work. 


PROGRESS IN THE SCIENCE 

OF SPIRITUALITY 

In past decades there was hardly any 
way at hand for the ordinary priest doing 
parochial work to pursue his experiments 
and his studies in the science of spir- 
ituality; for on leaving the seminary, 
whether it was secular or regular, he was 
largely an undergraduate student of that 
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divinest of all divine sciences and arts, 
the spiritual soul growth. Father Louis 
Lallemant, S.J., the great seventeenth- 
century master of the spiritual life, 
thought that the beginning of graduate 
work for the Jesuits was during their 
Tertianship. Applying the same prin- 
ciple to the parochial clergy, we might 
say that, whether it should be or not, 
most priests are apparently ready for 
higher work in spiritual perfection on the 
morrow of ordination. But heretofore 
there were two impediments to this 
graduate work. One was that young 
priests had the general persuasion that 
the devout life was more or less the acme 
of spiritual perfection; and this devout 
life consisted in avoiding or trying sin- 
cerely to avoid deliberate or malicious 
venial sin and to perform in various 
degrees of generosity works of counsel, 
especially prayer, fasting and almsgiv- 
ing. The other impediment was the 
false impression that most young priests 
got somewhere along the line o” their 
undergraduate studies that heroic sanc- 
tity was a special gift of God—much the 
same as prophecy, the gift of tongues and 
other gratiz gratis datz. And the result 
has been that many a young priest who 
might have carried on home graduate 
work in spiritual perfection was dis- 
tracted from anything like a practical 
resolution. Even if such young priest 
had been inclined to take up the study 
and practice of the spiritual life, its 
sources would have been bewildering. 
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He might have run through a hundred 
volumes on the spiritual life, covering 
the last three or four centuries, without 
getting the distinct notion that any and 
all Christians are called to full Christian 
perfection, and not to a minimum of 
sanctifying grace; that this same Chris- 
tian perfection is attainable by any per- 
son above the use of reason who desires 
it, is sufficiently instructed and rightly 
encouraged to go step by step from 
the state of a beginner in spirituality 
through that of a proficient and finally 
into the state of a perfectionist—that 
is, one enjoying heroic sanctity, one 
who practises most generously the four 
cardinal virtues in their various parts 
and the three theological virtues as aided 
by the gifts especially of understanding 
and wisdom. In these latter years a 
handbook for graduate studies in per- 
sonal sanctity has appeared, and its 
translation into English.and publication 
has been only a matter of a few months. 
| refer to the second volume of Garri- 
gou-LaGrange’s “The Three Ages of the 
Interior Life.” 


BOTH A SUMMA AND A LIBRARY 
OF THE SPIRITUAL LIFE 


This celebrated French Dominican 
has been teaching theology, including 
spiritual theology, for the last thirty 
years at the Angelicum in Rome. His 
first book on the spiritual life appeared 
almost twenty-five years ago. Since 
then he has been writing periodical 
articles and publishing spiritual trea- 
tises; and all of these are poured to- 
gether in the two volumes of “The 
Three Ages,” the second volume of 
which deals with what we may call 
graduate sanctity, “The Illuminative 
Way of Proficients’” and “The Unitive 
Way of the Perfect.” Incidentally the 
second volume gives a very ample his- 
torical review of all the great works on 
spirituality together with a_ scientific 


classification of their nature. The 
author quotes the great exponents of the 
spiritual life back to the early Middle 
Ages, and even illustrates his doctrine 
by citations from the Fathers and above 
all from the New Testament. He men- 
tions rare souls recently deceased; and 
on pages 570-72 gives a letter from a 
young priest belonging to a contem- 
plative Religious Order who has reached 
heroic sanctity and who by way of con- 
sultation gives his conduct during a 
normal day. The author admits hav- 
ing known and dealt with something 
like a score of persons in the last twenty- 
five or thirty years who gave every sign 
of having reached the transforming 
union of Christian perfection—the pre- 
lude, as Father Garrigou-LaGrange 
calls it, to beatific union with God in 
heaven. 


A GRADUATE COURSE IN 
SPIRITUALITY 


Perhaps the best way of acquainting 
a priest-reader with what we mean by 
graduate work in spirituality would be 
to cite these paragraphs from Chapter 
VI of this second volume, headed ““The 
Spiritual Age of Proficients.”’ 


“*In the preceding period, the beginner 
scarcely knew God except in the mirror 
of sensible things, whether in those of 
nature, or in those mentioned in the 
parables of the Gospel, or in the exterior 
acts of worship; and he knew himself 
only in a very superficial manner. 

‘The proficient obtained a deeper self- 
knowledge while passing through the 
period of prolonged aridity which marks 
the second conversion. With this knowl- 
edge of his poverty, of his spiritual 
indigence, there grows within him by 
contrast a quasi-experimental knowledge 
of God, not only in the mirror of the 
sensible things of nature, of the parables, 
of exterior worship, but in the spiritual 
mirror of the mysteries of salvation with 
which he familiarizes himself. These 
mysteries, which are those of the Incar- 
nation of the Word, of the redemption, 
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of eternal life, the Rosary daily places 
before our eyes by recalling to us the 
Saviour’s childhood, His sorrowful pas- 
sion, His resurrection and ascension. If 
the proficient is faithful, he goes beyond 
the sensible aspect of these mysteries, 
he attains all that is spiritual in them, 
the infinite value of the merits of Christ; 
then the Rosary is no longer the me- 
chanical recitation of the Hail Mary, 
but a living thing, a school of contem- 
plation. The joyful mysteries bring us 
the good news of the annunciation and 
the nativity of Our Saviour, which con- 
stitute true, enduring, and deep joys far 
above the pleasures of the world and the 
satisfactions of pride. Likewise, in the 
midst of our sufferings (which are often 
without reason, at times overwhelming, 
almost always badly borne), the sorrow- 
ful mysteries repeat to us that our sins 
should be the object of our grief. They 
make us desire to know them better, to 
experience a sincere sorrow for them, 
and thus we begin to comprehend the 
profound meaning and the infinite value 
of Christ’s passion and its effects in our 
lives. Finally, in the midst of the in- 
stability and uncertainties of this life, 
the glorious mysteries recall to us the 
immutability and the perfect happiness 
of eternal life, which is the goal of our 
journey. 

“The proficient who would thus live a 
little better each day by the spirit of the 
Rosary, would reach the contemplation 
of the mystery of Christ, a certain pene- 
trating understanding of the life of the 
Mystical Body, or of the Church mili- 
tant, suffering, and triumphant. Under 
the continual direction of Jesus and of 
Mary Mediatrix, he would enter in- 
creasingly into the mystery of the 
Communion of Saints. If he should 
listen daily to this secret teaching in the 
depth of his heart, this prayer would 
kindle in him the desire of heaven, of the 
glory of God, and the salvation of souls; 
it would give him a love of the cross and 
strength to carry it, and from time to 
time a foretaste of heaven, a certain 
savor of eternal life. As a_ traveler 
toward eternity (viator), he would occa- 
sionally enjoy it in hope and would rest 
on the heart of Him who is the way, the 
truth, and the life. 

‘The proficient who has such knowl- 
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edge of God no longer knows Him only 
in the sensible mirror of the starry sky 
or of the parables, but in the spiritual 
mirror of the great mysteries of the 
Incarnation, the redemption, and eternal 
life which is promised to us. He thus 
grows increasingly familiar with these 
mysteries of faith; he penetrates them 
a little, tastes them, sees their applica- 
tion to his daily life. According to the 
terminology of Dionysius, which is pre- 
served by St. Thomas, the soul rises 
thus by a spiritual movement from the 
mysteries of Christ’s childhood to those 
of His passion, resurrection, ascension, 
and glory, and in them it contemplates 
the radiation of the sovereign goodness 
of God, who thus communicates Himself 
admirably to us. Goodness is essentially 
diffusive, and that of God diffuses itself 
on us by the redeeming Incarnation and 
by the revelation of eternal life already 
begun, in a sense, in the life of grace. 

‘In this more or less frequent con- 
templation, the proficients or advanced 
receive, in the measure of their fidelity 
and generosity, the light of the gift of 
understanding, which renders their faith 
more penetrating and which makes them 
glimpse the lofty and simple beauty of 
these mysteries, a beauty accessible to 
all those who are truly humble and pure 
of heart. 

“Consequently, this period of the 
interior life merits the name of illu- 
minative way. In the preceding period, 
the Lord conquered our sensibility by 
certain graces, to which the name sensi- 
ble is given because of the sensible con- 
solation they bring. Then the soul, 
which had become too attached to these 
sensible consolations, had to be weaned 
from them that it might receive a more 
spiritual and substantial food. 

**Now God conquers our intellect; He 
enlightens it as He alone can; He renders 
this superior faculty increasingly docile 
to His inspirations that it may grasp 
divine truth. He subjects our intellect 
to Himself in this way while vivifying it. 
He gives it lights that are often scarcely 
perceived, but that make us understand 
even better the spirit of the Gospel. He 
lifts us up above the excessive pre- 
occupations and the complications of a 
learning that is too human. He makes 
us aspire to the superior simplicity of the 
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loving gaze which rests in the truth that 
makes man free. He makes us under- 
stand the meaning of these words: ‘If 
you continue in My word, you shall be 
My disciples indeed. And you shall 
know the truth, and the truth shall 
make you free.’ This word will deliver 
you from the prejudices of the world, 
from its vain complications, its lies, the 
shortsightedness of unconscious pride, 
and from that of covetousness. Divine 
truth will give itself profoundly to you, 
and will also dispel the false luster of all 
that can seduce you. It will free you 
from what Scripture calls ‘the bewitch- 
ing of vanity,’ from the vertigo of pas- 
sion which blinds you to the true im- 
perishable goods.”’ 


HOW MANY GRADUATE STUDENTS 
IN THE NEXT TEN YEARS? 


Poulain, if I am not mistaken, in his 
“Graces of Interior Prayer,” estimates 
that under the influence of the founders 
or foundresses of Religious Orders 
there are indications in the annals of 
these same Keligious institutes that 
during the first generation a substantial 
minority of the members under the 
inspiration of the heroic example of the 
founders and foundresses emulated the 
desire of becoming perfect entertained 
by their respective hero or heroine; and 
perhaps as many as ten percent actually 
attained heroic virtue. We must not 
conclude that every soul going into 
heaven with heroic virtue is beatified 
or canonized on earth. The chances 
are that for one heroic soul that the 
Church recognizes there may be as 
many as a thousand recognized by the 
Saviour Himself. Heretofore, as we 
said, the ordinary priest, good and 
promising as he has been, never thought 
of aiming first at proficiency in sanctity 
and then at heroism in sanctity; because 
for lack of the proper instruction and 
inspiration he felt such an undertaking 
would smack of presumption. And as 
God does not work miracles ordinarily 
where co-natural means can be used, it 


is fair to suppose that in past genera- 
tions there have been all sorts of dwarfed 
or stunted souls -sacerdotal going into 
heaven that with present-day environ- 
ment and advantages could have been 
and would have been full-grown spiritu- 
ally. At least in relatively large num- 
bers, all sorts would have reached pro- 
ficiency in virtue; that is, they would 
have had a master’s standing in the art 
and science of spiritual growth, and not a 
few would have attained to the doctorate 
in spirituality. In that event the 
Church would have been already on the 
way of making America Catholic; 
whereas all sorts of discerning church- 
men feel that the Church has not held 
her own these past few decades in the 
United States, to say nothing of going 
ahead towards the conquest of the first 
of Republics past and present. 


HOW MANY MASTERS IN SPIRITU- 
ALITY CAN WE COUNT ON? 


I mean, of course, among the priests; 
for we can hardly expect the laity to go 
in for graduate sanctity until the clergy 
begin blazing the trail. Ten percent 
of any number is a small minority; 
but if by 1959 ten percent of our present 
priests have reached spiritual profici- 
ency, what an era of intensive and ex- 
tensive spirituality will have already 
set in for the Church of America! 
Roughly speaking, we have 40,000 
priests at the present time. If ten per- 
cent of these, including those already 
at, least entering the illuminative state, 
will have attained the status of pro- 
ficients in the one thing necessary, we 
shall have within ten years some 4000 
priests scattered over the country who 
will be preaching sermons every Sunday 
such as they have never preached be- 
fore, such breaking of the Bread of Life 
as the people are hungering for. They 
would not, in the words of Father Lalle- 
mant already mentioned, be killing 
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themselves to produce fine sermons and 
yet reaping scarcely any fruit. And 
what was the reason Father Lallemant 
made such a sweeping statement? It 
is this: “Because preaching is just as 
much a supernatural function as the 
salvation of souls to which it is directed, 
and the instrument must be propor- 
tioned to the end.... The majority 
of preachers have sufficient learning, 
but they have not enough devotion or 
sanctity.”” And only a few weeks ago I 
heard a recent confirmation of Father 
Lallemant’s principle. In one of our 
large cities a pastor was in the habit of 
getting distinguished preachers. Not 
long ago there visited that city a man 
who has accomplished much in apos- 
tolic work—who is already a national 
figure because of what he has done on a 
large scale but unobtrusively. The 
pastor had this priest give a triduum for 
him. Each night the humble apostle 
preached practically the same sermon. 
On the second and third nights there 
was not standing room. And _ then 
consider the work which will be done in 
the confessional by these same 4000 
proficients in the work of God, no less 
than in their own sanctification. Lastly 
consider how contagious this great 
leavening of 4000 among 40,000 would 
be. The leavening alone would be 
enough to have started at least two 
Inquiry Classes in nearly every parish 
of the country; and in parishes with 
one, two, three, four or five assistants, 
we would have all the way from four to 
ten Inquiry Classes a year. Then the 
example of 4000 masters in sanctity 
would be the inspiration in the next 
decade of another 4000 to 8000 pro- 
ficients. 


FOLLOWING THE ROAD TO 
HEROIC SANCTITY 


And what about the doctors in 
sanctity for the next ten years? Would 
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one in every hundred priests be too 
many to expect for priests pursuing 
heroic sanctity in the next ten years? 
All the chances are that the Church in 
America has at least 4000 priests at the 
present time who are or are likely soon 
to be proficients in virtue. What pre- 
vents them, then, in the next ten years 
reaching the unitive way of the perfect? 
Think what this would mean in con- 
versions alone! St. Francis de Sales in 
his apprenticeship as a bishop converted 
some 70,000 Calvinists in the vicinity 
of Geneva. A single heroic soul does 
as much for the Church of God as hun- 
dreds of ordinarily good souls; some go 
so far as to say that one heroic soul en- 
riches the Church of God as much as 
1,000,000 good beginners in virtue— 
that is, undergraduates in virtue. And 
I believe that every priest who has al- 
ready gone into the illuminative way 
any distance can be inspired to heroic 
sanctity by way of occasion through 
reading the thirty-three chapters in this 
second volume on the illuminative way 
of proficients comprising a full 346 
pages. Let us glance through some of 
the chapter headings: The Language 
of Spiritual Writers Compared with 
that of Theologians; The Entrance into 
the Illuminative Way; The Second 
Conversion According to Several Spir- 
itual Writers; The Passive Purification 
of the Senses; Conduct to be Observed 
in the Night of the Senses; Principal 
Characteristics of the Spiritual Age of 
Proficients; The Spiritual Edifice; Pru- 
dence and the Interior Life; The Dif- 
ferent Forms of Justice and Education 
of the Will; Patience and Meekness; 
Chastity and Its Spiritual Fruitfulness; 
The Humility of Proficients; The 
Humility of the Word Made Flesh and 
What Ours Should Be; The Spirit of 
Poverty; The Grandeur of Obedience; 
Simplicity and Uprightness; The Spirit 
of Faith and Its Progress; Confidence 
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in God; Love of Conformity to the 
Divine Will; Fraternal Charity, Radia- 
tion of the Love of God; Docility to 
the Holy Ghost; Discerning of Spirits; 
The Sacrifice of the Mass and Profi- 
cients; Devotion to Mary in Proficients; 
The Universal Accessibility of the 
Mysticism of The Imitation; Contem- 
plative Prayer; The Errors of the 
Quietists of Contemplation and Pure 
Love; The Degrees of Contemplative 
Prayer in Proficients; The New Ele- 
ments in Infused Prayer; The Agree- 
ment and the Differences between St. 
Teresa and St. John of God. 

I feel that, when our 400 promising 
proficients read those thirty-three chap- 
ters (many of which we have already 
named), no small number of them would 
soon be ready for the unitive way of the 
perfect. And Father Garrigou-LaGrange 
treats of every phase of this high endea- 
vor in Chapters X XXIII to LIT included; 
for the remaining six chapters are taken 
up by the treatment of extraordinary 
graces, Gratiz Gratis Datz, such as 
Divine Revelations and Visions; Su- 
pernatural Words and Divine Touches; 
Stigmatization and Suggestion; Dif- 
ferences between Extraordinary Divine 
Facts and Morbid Phenomena; and 
lastly, Diabolical Phenomena, such as 
Obsession and Possession with a striking 
example of such. The author begins 
by stressing the necessity of the passive 
purification of the spirit and enumerates 
the defects of the advanced, which must 
be purged away by interior and exterior 
penances; but it would seem that the 
priest would meet most of the dark 
night of the spirit as an incident of his 
parochial labors. If he tries in an all- 
out way to spend himself and be spent 
for souls, he is going to find most of his 
dark night of the spirit in a natural way 
rather than in a preternatural way. It 
is interesting to notice, after devoting 
five chapters to the passive purification 


of the spirit, what effects the author puts 
down in the positive order: The Puri- 
fication of Faith; The Purification of 
Hope; The Purification of Charity. 
and The Sufferings that Sometimes Ac- 
company this Passive Purification of the 
Spirit. Then under the head of union 
of God with such souls he lists these 
effects: Quasi-Experimental and Al- 
most Continual Knowledge of God; 
Loving God with One’s Whole Mind; 
The Indwelling of the Blessed Trinity in 
the Purified Soul; and The Signs of the 
Indwelling of the Blessed Trinity in the 


Purified Soul. 


THE DISTINCTIVE MARKS OF 
HEROIC SANCTITY 


In the second section our author leads 
off with the distinctive marks of heroic 
virtue, as set forth by Pope Benedict 
XIV and used by the Church in reaching 
a decision on the declaration of heroic 
virtues in the servants of God. He goes 
into detail on heroic and contempla- 
tive faith in reference to its firmness, its 
promptness in rejecting error, its pene- 
tration which causes everything to be 
seen in the light of revelation and its 
victory over the spirit of the world. 
And under heroic hope and abandon- 
ment he instances the invincible firm- 
ness of fervent hope, its trusting aban- 
donment and unwavering fidelity, and 
point out how the heroic confidence of 
the Saints restored hope in their com- 
panions. Under heroic charity he shows 
how towards God it consists of perfect 
conformity to the divine will and love 
of the Cross; and that heroic charity 
towards the neighbor consists in the 
ardent desire of his salvation and the 
radiating of goodness towards one and 
all. A chapter is devoted to the heroic 
degree of the Christian moral virtues as: 
Heroic Humility and Meekness; Heroic 
Fortitude and Magnanimity; Heroic 
Prudence, Heroic Justice; and The 
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Heroic Degree of the Religious Virtue. 
The volume would not be complete in 
every respect if the author had not 
treated of “The Love of Jesus Crucified 
and of Mary in the Unitive Way. 

Perhaps no chapter will appeal more 
to the priest engaged in parochial work 
than Chapter XLVIII, on “The Perfect 
Apostolic Life and Contemplation.” 
The thesis of the chapter is taken from 
this quotation of St. Thomas: “From 
the fullness of contemplation proceed 
teaching and preaching” (II-II, Q. 
clxxxviii, art. 6). The author makes the 
observation that St. Thomas adds that 
Christ was not content with purely con- 
templative life, but chose that which 
presupposes the abundance of contem- 
plation and comes down from it to share 
it with men by preaching. These short 
paragraphs give a very good idea of 
Garrigou-LaGrange’s doctrine on this 
point: 


** According to several Thomists, there 
is even between contemplation and 
action a relationship similar to that 
existing between the Incarnation and 
the redemption. The Incarnation, or 
the hypostatic union of the human 
nature of Christ with the uncreated 
person of the Word, is not ordered to 
our redemption as an inferior means to 
a higher end, but as an eminent cause 
to an inferior effect. St. Thomas says: 
‘God loves Christ not only more than 
He loves the whole human race, but 
more than He loves the entire created 
universe.... Nor did anything of His 
excellence diminish when God delivered 
Him up to death for the salvation of the 
human race; rather did He become 
thereby a glorious conqueror.’ In this 
passage, St. Thomas shows that his doc- 
trine emanates from the contemplation 
of the grandeur of the mystery of Christ. 

“From all eternity God willed the 
Incarnation, but as subordinated to the 
redemption, but as fructifying in the 
redemption. Likewise, in the apostolic 
life, He wills contemplation and union 
with God, not as subordinated to action, 
but as fructifying in the apostolate. 
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“The preaching of the Gospel should 
be spirit and life. And that the apostle 
may not become discouraged in the 
midst of all the obstacles he encounters, 
he must hunger and thirst after the 
justice of God; he must have the gift 
of fortitude to persevere to the end and 
to lead souls on with him. Hunger and 
thirst for the justice of God grow in 
liturgical and in mental prayer. But it 
is chiefly the celebration of the Holy 
Sacrifice of the Mass which, through the 
union with God found in it, is the sum- 
mit from which the living preaching of 
the divine word should descend like a 
stream. 

‘““Normally a priest, to be ‘another 
Christ,’ should reach the supernatural 
contemplation of the sacrifice of the 
cross perpetuated in substance on the 
altar. This contemplation should be 
the very soul of the apostolate. Evi- 
dently it is not a means subordinated to 
the apostolate, but an eminent cause, 
similar to the always abundant springs 
from which great rivers flow. In a 
word, to bring others to God, a man 
must himself be closely united to Him.” 


Let us suppose then that by the end 
of ten years we shall have at least 4000 
priests in the United States who are 
proficients in virtue and at least 400 
who are perfectionists in virtue. These 
400 alone should bring by their efforts 
in the confessional and outside the 
confessional something like twenty per- 
sons apiece, or eight thousand in the 
aggregate, to the possession of heroic 
sanctity. What an earnest they alone 
would be towards the conversion of this 
country of ours! Under God Father 
Garrigou-LaGrange will be the provi- 
dential occasion of such a growth in 
heroic sanctity. What a home gradu- 
ate course in spirituality this same hum- 
ble Dominican as the result of twenty 
years of teaching and writing has been 
able to put before the priests and the 
laity of the world by this monumental 
work of his, especially its second vol- 
ume of “The Three Ages of the Interior 
Life.” 

















The Glory of the Eastern 
Liturgy 


By JEROME GASSNER, O.S.B. 


II. The Eastern Liturgy and Russian Literature’ 


co Russians classify them- 
selves as “‘Apocalypsists’” and ‘“Nihil- 
ists.”? Their psychological constitu- 
tion drives them towards extremes. 
The same tendency for excess, the same 
desire of final conclusion, forces them to 
opposite poles. What Dostojevsky said 
about his own temper, is typical for 
Russian psychology: “The worst thing 
of all is that my nature is too passionate 
and unrestrained. I always go to ex- 
tremes; I have exceeded the limit all my 
life.’ But this is only a feature from 
the psychological point of view. 

The distinction of ““Apocalypsists”’ and 
“Nihilists” says more: the Russian 
mind has an immense thirst for meta- 
physical problems. The Russian does 
not think in terms of superficial mate- 
rialistic humanism; his idealogy is 
metaphysical, even theological. Dostoj- 
evsky once complained of a “meta- 
physical hysteria’ that obsesses his 
nation; Berdiaev terms it as “living in 
an atmosphere of apocalyptic obses- 
sion.” The Russian boy already is 
absorbed with the problems: God, 
immortality, a new heaven, a new earth, 
Messianism of the Russian people, a 
worldwide brotherhood. 


1 The third and final instalment of this series 
will discuss the Scriptural background of the 
Eastern Liturgy. 

2 N. Berdiaev, ““Dostojevsky: An Interpre- 
tation” (New York City, 1939). 


The primary questions of philosophy 
and literature since the time of Skovorda 
(18th century) are: God, destiny of 
man, God vs. Satan, Christ vs. Anti- 
christ, immortality, resurrection, re- 
demption, glorification. The Russian 
philosophers and poets are, in regard to 
the subjects they prefer, rather theolo- 
gians than philosophers. We illustrate 
this fact with some notes about Sko- 
vorda, Pushkin; about Tolstoy, Dostojev- 
sky, Soloview (the three greatest Rus- 
sian philosophers and writers); about 
Chomiakov and Berdiaev (the leading 
Russian philosophers of our own age). 


RUSSIAN PHILOSOPHY CENTERED 
IN THE MYSTERY OF CHRIST 


Although Skovorda is at times in- 
clined to a gnostic-pantheistic mysti- 
cism, he finds the meaning and climax 
of philosophy in the mystery of Christ. 
His sources are Holy Scripture and the 
Liturgy. Many of his sayings are re- 
membrances of liturgical hymns. His 
mentality is characteristic of the entire 
Russian spirituality. 

Pushkin, by many considered as the 
greatest Russian poet, was so enamored 
by the little poem of St. Ephraim of 
Syria, “The Lord and Master of My 
Life” (which is repeated over and over 
again in the Liturgy of Lent), that he 
put it into a delightful little poem which 
captivated the pensive soul of the 
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Russian. Every schoolchild could re- 
cite the verses from memory. 

Tolstoy (with Dostojevsky, the high- 
est genius of Russian literary art) re- 
belled against all historical and religious 
traditions. He denied Orthodoxy, de- 
clared himself a nihilist, a destroyer of 
sacred relics. At the same time he 
admires Christ, and dreams about the 
Resurrection and the Beatitudes. In 
his colossal epic drama, “War and 
Peace,” the powerful prayers written in 
preparation for the climax, for the con- 
flagration of Moskow, are intercessory 
prayers of the Eucharistic Anaphora. 
Knowing the magic effect of “Resur- 
rection” upon.the Russian soul, his 
novel of his conversion, his “‘Confes- 
siones,”” was given the title of “Resur- 
rection.” [It concludes with reflections 
about the Kingdom of Heaven, with the 
Sermon on the Mount, with the Beati- 
tudes (sung by the choir on every Sun- 
day in the Liturgy as introduction to the 
Lesser Entrance). 


SOLOVIEV, MOST CHRISTIAN 
RUSSIAN PHILOSOPHER 


Soloviev, the most Christian Russian 
philosopher, is the prophet of the uni- 
versal union. His first criteriological 
principle is: “We must acknowledge 
that philosophy receives its content 
from theology.” His philosophical sys- 
tem is an image of the system of divine 
mysteries as proposed in Holy Scrip- 
ture, in the Liturgy and art. His world- 
vision starts from the mystery of the 
Blessed Trinity. The world was cre- 
ated according the ideas of the Logos. 
Because of sin there followed disorder, 
division, disintegration, atomization. 
Through the Incarnate Word the road 
to unity in Christ is opened. The 
Church as a mystical body is a quite 
familiar term for Soloviev. The end of 
all events is the All-Union, the free 
Theocracy. “The goal of the mission 
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of the God-Man is the salvation of all 
men without distinction; glorification 
and conversion of universal mankind 
into a royal and prophetic priesthood; 
a divine society, in which all men are in 
immediate relation with Christ and 
need no sun, NO moon, no stars.” 

Chomiakov meditates on the mystery 
of the Church with particular relation 
to the Liturgy. “We know that, if 
someone falls, he falls alone, but no one 
can reach beatitude alone. Beatitude 
is only in the Church as a member of her, 
and in the ‘union with all the other 
members. All the Angels and Apostles 
and Martyrs and Patriarchs pray for us, 
and above all of them the Mother of our 
Lord.... And this holy Union is the 
true life of the Church. The Church 
comprises all the glorified Saints, as can 
be seen from the Divine Liturgy... . 
That one only understands the Church, 
who understands the Liturgy.” 

Berdiaev’s anthropology is perfectly 
apocalyptic. The last end of man is 
for him the deification and glorification 
of man through Christ. The coming of 
Christ and the glorification through 
Him is becoming reality through the 
mysteries of the Church: “The reli- 
gious anthropology can be only eschato- 
logical, apocalyptic. The problem of 
man can find satisfactory solution only 
by turning to the coming of Christ, to 
the new coming of Christ.” 


DOSTOJEVSKY THE PROPHET OF 
THE RUSSIAN REVOLUTION 


Dostojevsky, with whom we conclude 
our essay, was the greatest Russian 
genius, the herald of Russia, but also the 
prophet of the Russian revolution. He 
is the principal source of the apocalyptic 
movement in Russia. His personal 
religiosity is most profound. He loved 
Christ consumingly, and was immersed 
in the mystery of the passion, ideologi- 
cally as well as by personal experience. 
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All his thoughts, all his writings, develop 
in concentric circles around Christ. 
His work is the climax of Russian litera- 
ture and the finest expression of Russia’s 
earnest, religious character, with Christ 
seen as the light in the darkness. Dos- 
tojevsky’s creed is seen in what he wrote 
in “The Possessed.” Stavroguin asks: 
“Do you know which is at the present 
moment the only God-bearing people 
in the whole world?... That one God- 
bearing people is the people of Russia.”’ 
And Slatov stammers excitedly: “I 
believe in Russia—I believe in her 
Orthodoxy.... I believe in the body of 
Christ.... I believe that a second 
coming will take place in Russia.” 

No wonder, therefore, that all his 
works draw inspiration from Holy 
Scripture and the Liturgy, the Resur- 
rection being most usually the central 
idea and end of his poetic compositions. 
The masterpiece of his art is “The 
Legend of the Grand Inquisitor” con- 
tained in his “The Brothers Karama- 
zov,” with Christ and Antichrist as the 
central figures. The miracle of the 
raising of a girl from death is the occa- 
sion on which they meet on the square 
before the Cathedral of Seville. The 
representatives of Russian spirituality 
in its most noble form are for Dostojev- 
sky monasteries. Representing Old 
Russia, the monk Zosima receives his 
first religious experience during the 
Divine Liturgy of Lent. Zosima’s 
brother Markel and the youngest of 
the brothers Karamazov, the hero of the 
novel (Alyosha), are Dostojevsky’s ideal 
of young Russia, of the Russia of the 
future. The formation of both to per- 
sonifications of Russian spirituality 
takes place under the radiating influence 
of the Liturgy: the Easter celebration 
in the one case and the heavenly vision 
in Eucharistic colors in the other. We 
put both the respective passages at the 
end of the article. 


SURPRISING INFLUENCE OF THE 
LITURGY ON RUSSIAN LITERATURE 


Summarizing the main reasons for the 
surprising influence of the Liturgy upon 
Russian philosophy and literature, we 
can state: 

The East has a continuous uniform 
tradition, coming down from the Church 
of the Fathers. The Renaissance and 
Reformation are practically unknown in 
the East, and therefore did not cause a 
break in culture as in the West. 

For Dostojevsky the God-bearers for 
the future are monks and peasants. 
The educational system of governmen- 
tal Russia of the past was very deficient. 
The Church with her Divine Liturgy 
was for the large part—at their best— 
the exclusive Alma Mater and only 
source of spiritual nourishment. 

The liturgical language, although not 
the vernacular, is nevertheless not 
quite unintelligible. The Russians cele- 
brate the Liturgy in Old Slavonic. 

The participation of the faithful in the 
dramatic rites is very close, and extends 
even into the words of consecration. 
After the consecration of the host as well 
as of the chalice, the congregation 
answers: Amen. 

The Eucharistic Liturgy, . although 
considerably longer than in the Latin 
Rite, is on the other hand much more 
uniform. It is practically the same 
throughout the year. The variations 
within the Liturgical Year with the 
historical aspect of them, so much em- 
phasized in the Latin Rite, are rather 
minor and accidental in the Eastern Lit- 
urgy. As the whole Liturgy through- 
out the year is so emphatically a cele- 
bration of Easter, it presents a very 
clear ideological unity. 

Such is the glory of the Eastern 
Liturgy, such its characteristic features. 
Such are the “Heavenly Liturgy” and 
its far-reaching influence upon Byzan- 
tine art and Russian literature; such its 
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part in the formation of Russian men- 
tality and culture. What may we con- 
clude from it for the future of Russia? 
Leontiev does not offer much hope. He 
longed vainly till the end of his life 
to see the birth and growth of a new 
type of culture reminiscent of that of the 
great past, but sank into despair; it 
seemed to him in his anguish that ““Rus- 
sia has only one religious mission, and 
that is to give birth to Antichrist.” 
Others, with the late Holy Father Pope 
Pius XI, are optimistic and can see 
“immense spiritual possibilities.” Ad- 
dressing an audience of Italian under- 
graduates in 1927 the Holy Father re- 
marked: ‘Catholics are sometimes 
lacking in a right appreciation of their 
separated brethren, and are even want- 
ing in brotherly love, because they do 
not know enough about them. People 
do not realize how much faith, goodness, 
and Christianity there is in these bodies 
now detached from the age-long Catho- 
lic truth. Pieces broken from gold- 
bearing rock themselves bear gold. The 
ancient Christian bodies of the East 
keep so venerable a holiness that they 
deserve not merely respect but complete 
sympathy.” 


EASTER GLORY ACCORDING 
TO DOSTOJEVSKY 


Markel is the ideal of young Russia 
for Dostojevsky. His spiritual develop- 
ment is typical for Russian mentality: 
from Nihilism to the glory of Easter. 
In the center of the process is found: 
Easter and the Sacraments. Hence the 
use of the terms: Easter, glory of God, 
transformed, glorify, heaven, ocean of 
unity and love. 

Markel, a youth of seventeen, was 
exposed to nihilistic influence and lost 
his faith. During Lent he laughed at 
the Christian practices. In the sixth 
week of Lent he became sick—with con- 
sumption. The mother asked him to go 
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to church. At first he refused, but on 
Tuesday in Holy Week he went. He 
was not able to go to church long; 
brought to bed, he had to confess and to 
receive the Holy Eucharist at home. 

Zosima narrates: “It was a late 
Easter, and the days were bright, fine 
and full of fragrance. I remember he 
used to cough all night and sleep badly, 
but in the morning he dressed and tried 
to sit up in an armchair. That’s how 
I remember him, sitting, sweet and 
gentle, smiling, his face bright and 
joyous, in spite of his illness. A mar- 
vellous change passed over him, his 
spirit seemed transformed. The old 
nurse would come in and say: ‘Let me 
light the lamp before the holy image, 
my dear.’ And once he would not have 
allowed it, and would have blown it out. 

“ ‘Light it, light it, dear, I was a 
wretch to have prevented you doing it. 
You are praying when you light the 
lamp, and I am praying when I rejoice 
seeing you. So we are praying to the 
same God.’ 

* “Mother, little heart of mine’ (he 
began using such strange caressing 
words at that time), ‘little heart of 
mine, my joy, believe me, every one is 
really responsible to all men for all men 
and for everything. 1 don’t know how 
to explain it to you, but I feel it is so....’ 

“So he would get up every day, more 
and more sweet and joyous and full of 
love. ‘My dear ones, why do we quar- 
rel, try to outshine each other and keep 
grudges against each other? Let’s go 
straight into the garden, walk and play 
there, love, appreciate, ... and glorify 
life.’ 

“The windows of his room looked out 
into the garden, and our garden was a 
shady one, with old trees in it which 
were coming into bud. The first birds 
of spring were fluttering in the branches, 
chirruping and singing at the windows. 
And looking at them and admiring them, 
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he began suddenly begging their for- 
giveness too: ‘Birds of heaven, happy 
birds, forgive me, for I have sinned 
against you too.’ None of us could 
understand that at the time, but he 
shed tears of joy. ‘Yes,’ he said, 
‘there was such a glory of God all about 
me: birds, trees, meadows, sky; only I 
lived in shame and dishonored it all 
and did not notice the beauty and glory.’ 

“*You take too many sins on your- 
self,’ mother used to say, weeping. 

** ‘Mother, darling, I like to humble 
myself before them, for I don’t know 
how to love them enough. If I have 
sinned against everyone, let all forgive 
me, too, and that’s heaven....” He 
died the third week after Easter. 

Zosima added: ‘My brother asked 
the birds to forgive him; that sounds 
senseless, but it is right; for all is like 
an ocean, all is flowing and blending; a 
touch in one place sets up movement at 
the other end of the earth. It may be 
senseless to beg forgiveness of the birds, 
but birds would be happier at your 
side—a little happier anyway—and chil- 
dren and all animals, if you yourself 
were nobler than you are now. It’s all 
like an ocean, I tell you.” 


HEAVEN AS CONSUMMATION OF 
RUSSIAN DREAM 


Alyosha takes the place of the dead 
Markel as the ideal of Russia of the 
future. The testament of Zosima to 
his beloved disciple is the vision of the 
heavenly banquet. Zosima died. Al- 
yosha is praying at night at the open 
coffin. There the vision takes place. 
Note the terms: wine of new great 
gladness; the Sun—for Christ glorified, 
terrible in His greatness, awful in His 
sublimity, but infinitely merciful; He 
has made Himself like unto us from 
love; the mystery of earth ... the 
mystery of the stars. 


“The elder raised Alyosha by the 
hand and he rose from his knees. “We 
are rejoicing,’ the little old man went on. 
“We are drinking the new wine, the 
wine of new, great gladness; do you see 
how many guests?... Do you see our 
Sun, do you see Him?’ 

“*T am afraid ... I dare not look,’ 
whispered Alyosha. 

“Do not fear Him. He is terrible 
in His greatness, awful in His sublimity, 
but infinitely merciful. He has made 
Himself like unto us from love and re- 
joices with us. He is changing the 
water into wine that the gladness of the 
guests may not be cut short. He is 
expecting new guests; He is calling new 
ones unceasingly for ever and ever... . 
There they are bringing new wine. Do 
you see they are bringing the vessels? 


“Something glowed in Alyosha’s 
heart, something filled it till it ached, 
tears of rapture rose from his soul... . 
He stretched out his hands, uttered a cry 
and woke up. 

“Alyosha gazed for half a minute at 
the coffin, at the covered, motionless 
dead man ... with the Icon on his 
breast. He was listening, still expect- 
ing other words.... He left the cell. 

“The vault of heaven, full of soft, 
shining stars, stretched vast and fathom- 
less above him. The milky way ran in 
two pale streams from the zenith to the 
horizon. The fresh, motionless, still 
night enfolded the earth. The white 
towers and golden domes of the cathe- 
dral gleamed out against the sapphire 
sky. The gorgeous autumn flowers, in 
the beds around the house, were slum- 
bering till morning. The silence of 
earth seemed to melt into the silence of 
the heavens. The mystery of earth 
was one with the mystery of the stars. 


° 











The Gift of God Most High 


By RICHARD M. BRACKETT, S.J. 


W. OUGHT to pray to and invoke 
the Holy Spirit, for each one of us 
greatly needs His protection and His 
help. The more a man is deficient in 
wisdom, weak in strength, borne down 
with trouble, prone to sin, so ought he 
the more to fly to Him who is the never- 
ceasing fount of light, strength, con- 
solation, and holiness.”’ These are, in 
part, the concluding words of the fa- 
mous Encyclical of Leo XIII, entitled 
“Divinum Illud,” written by that 
illustrious Pope fifty years ago in order 
to stimulate devotion to the Holy 
Ghost. As the holy Feast of Pentecost 
approaches once again, it might be 
profitable to consider a few thoughts on 
the devotion to the Holy Spirit which 
is so neglected and so little known in the 
world to-day. 

“We do not even know if there be a 
Holy Spirit,” was the confession of the 
early Christians in the days of St. Paul. 
To-day, nineteen centuries later, al- 
though this same confession may not be 
on the lips of Christians literally, yet 
nevertheless beyond the fact that the 
Holy Spirit exists, very little is known 
about Him. St. Thomas Aquinas tells 
us that the love of anything is in direct 
proportion to a person’s knowledge of 
that object. ‘““The lover is not content 
with the superficial knowledge of the be- 
loved, but strives to inquire intimately 
into all that pertains to the beloved, 
and thus to penetrate into the interior; 
as is said of the Holy Spirit, who is the 
love of God, that He searcheth even the 
profound things of God,” writes the 
Angelic Doctor. If this be the case, 
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then there can be no lasting devotion 
and no true love of the Holy Ghost un- 
less it is based on the firm foundation 
of knowledge. 


NEEDED A FAITH BASED 
UPON KNOWLEDGE 


The Third Person of the Blessed 
Trinity is our Great Lover, the Heavenly 
Gift of God Most High. For this 
reason we should strive to know all we 
can about Him. We often recite in a 
hurried fashion the words of the Sign 
of the Cross or make that sublime prayer, 
“Glory be to the Father, and to the 
Son, and to the Holy Ghost,” without 
improving our acquaintance with the 
Person who proceeds eternally from the 
Father and the Son. Without a knowl- 
edge of Him, we cannot understand the 
Church on whose birth He descended, 
and whose life He continues to nourish 
with the food of eternal life. Without 
knowing Him, we cannot understand 
the holiness of the Mystical Body whose 
members we are and are thereby san- 
tified by the Holy Spirit. ‘There are 
certainly many,” said Leo XIII, “who 
are very deficient in their knowledge of 
Him. They frequently use His name 
in their religious practices, but their 
faith is involved in much darkness. 
Whosoever then writes or speaks of the 
Trinity,’ continued the Pontiff, “must 
keep before his eyes the prudent warning 
of the Angelic Doctor: “When we speak 
of the Trinity, we must do so with 
caution and modesty, for, as St. Augus- 
tine says, nowhere else are more dan- 
gerous errors made, or is research more 
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difficult, or discovery more fruitful.’ ”’ 


THE FOUNT AND ORIGIN 
OF ALL KNOWLEDGE 


The Trinity is the greatest of all 
mysteries, since it is the fount and 
origin of them all. In order to know 
and contemplate this mystery, the 
angels were created in heaven and men 
upon earth. In order io teach more 
fully this mystery, the Son of God came 
down from heaven to this earth, “‘like 
us in all things save sin.” In the ear- 
liest ages of the Church there was hardly 
a dogmatic truth that occasioned more 
heresies than the Divinity of the Holy 
Spirit. All heresies concerning Him 
were based on false notions asserting 
that the names of Father, Son, and 
Holy Ghost were merely useful in de- 
scribing the different works of a One- 
Person God—or, at the other extreme, 
asserting that the Three Persons were 
not consubstantial but practically three 
Gods. Hence it is that the doctrines of 
the Trinity and the Divinity of the 
Holy Spirit received clarification and 
were defended by the Fathers of the 
Church, especially at the Council of 
Constantinople in 381 when it was de- 
clared that the Third Person of the 
Blessed Trinity “is also our Lord, and 
who gives life; who proceeds from the 
Father, who is adored and glorified to- 
gether with the Father and the Son; 
who spoke by the Prophets.” “One 
God, one Christ, one only Spirit of 
grace within us,” wrote St. Clement of 
Rome. 

Devotion to the Holy Spirit is a most 
difficult one in the sense that we have 
so few images to aid us. Christ, Our 
Lady, and the Saints lived upon earth, 
walked and conversed with men. When 
the Saints died, other men wrote their 
lives. Their statues were erected on 
pedestals in the churches throughout 
the world, while sculptors and painters 


labored and took great pains to repro- 
duce scenes in their lives. The Holy 
Spirit, however, never came down upon 
the earth as man. No human figure 
can represent Him, no statue of His will 
be seen in the relatively few churches 
named in His honor. Unaided then by 
sensitive images to which we are so 
accustomed, we are forced into the realm 
of reason. There is, however, always 
the danger that “the Divine Persons be 
confounded One with the Other in 
faith or worship, or lest the one nature 
in them be separated: for ‘this is the 
Catholic faith, that we should adore one 
God in Trinity and Trinity in Unity.’”’ 


APPRECIATING THE GIFT OF GOD 
TO MAN 


In order to intensify our devotion and 
increase our love for the Holy Spirit, 
we are obliged to study the mystery of 
the Trinity as best we can, “‘avoiding, 
however, difficult and subtle contro- 
versies, and eschewing the dangerous 
folly of those who rashly endeavor to pry 
into Divine mysteries.”” Leo XIII tells 
us that “what should be chiefly dwelt 
upon and clearly explained is the mul- 
titude and greatness of the benefits 
which have been bestowed, and are con- 
stantly bestowed, upon us by the Divine 
Giver.” That we may understand and 
better appreciate these gifts, we must 
know something about the Gift of God, 
“‘Altissimi Donum Dei,” as He is 
appropriately named. 

The Holy Spirit came to complete the 
creation of the Mystical Body of Christ. 
“*T will ask the Father, and He will give 
you another Paraclete, that He may 
abide with you forever, the Spirit of 
Truth”—this was the promise of the 
Son of God. Only when Christ was 
glorified and enthroned at the right 
hand of the Father was the Head of the 
Mystical Body exalted in supreme 
majesty over angels and men. All that 
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had gone before was but type and sha- 
dow. The people of Israel organized 
and bound together by the priesthood 
of the Old Testament had been but a 
“shadow of things to come.” It was a 
church without an Incarnate Head; its 
sacrifices and priesthood were types of 
those we know now. The multitude 
of the just who from Adam to the 
Incarnation had lived and died in faith 
and union with God, constituted the 
soul of a body which they were to 
await. Cardinal Manning mentions that 
“some of the Fathers do indeed speak 
of them as the Church, because they 
were to the then world what the Church 
is now to the world of to-day. They 
belong also to the Church, though it did 
not then exist, just as the Lamb was 
slain from the foundation of the world, 
though the sacrifice on Calvary was for 
four thousand years deferred. All grace 
was from the beginning given through 
the Most Precious Blood, though as yet 
it had not been shed.” 


MANIFESTATION OF THE 
HOLY SPIRIT’S GIFTS 


On the Day of Pentecost the Holy 
Spirit began to manifest His gifts in the 
Mystical Body of Christ, for the Para- 
clete “‘sat upon the Apostles as though 
new spiritual crowns were placed upon 
their heads in tongues of fire.’”” Then 
the Apostles “descended from the moun- 
tain,” as St. John Chrysostom writes, 
“not bearing in their hands tables of 
stone like Moses, but carrying the 
Spirit in their mind, and pouring forth 
the treasure and the fountain of doc- 
trines and graces.” 

He who is the Spirit of Truth “will 
teach you all truth.” The twofold 
external mission of the Holy Spirit con- 
sists in communicating to His Church 
all truths and in dwelling in the souls of 
her members, sanctifying them by this 
wonderful union. At Baptism, the 
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Holy Spirit enters into the soul and 
makes it like unto Himself. He gives 
Himself more abundantly in Confirma- 
tion, strengthening and confirming the 
soul on its path to the True Light. 
Motivated by infinite love, He bestows 
His divine gifts upon us: “The charity 
of God is poured out into our hearts by 
the Holy Spirit who is given to us.” 
In his Encyclical, Leo XIII writes that 
He who is the love of the Father and the 
Son “resides in the just soul as in a tem- 
ple in a most intimate and peculiar 
manner. This wonderful union, 
which is properly called ‘indwelling,’ 
differing only in degree or state from 
that with which God beatifies the 
Saints in heaven, although it is most 
certainly produced by the presence of 
the whole Trinity—‘We will come to 
him and make Our abode with him’— 
nevertheless is attributed in a peculiar 
manner to the Holy Spirit.’’ Without 
Him, therefore, there is no beginning 
of a good life, no progress, no arriving 
at eternal salvation. By means of 
His sevenfold gifts, the soul is fortified 
and enabled to live the life of divine 
grace leading to the highest degree of 
sanctity. St. Paul most aptly depicts 
the workings of the Holy Spirit when 
addressitig the Corinthians with these 
words: “Now there are diversities of 
graces but the same Spirit; and the 
manifestation of the Spirit is given to 
every man unto profit. To one indeed 
by the Spirit is given the word of wis- 
dom; and to another the word of knowl- 
edge, according to the same Spirit. To 
another faith in the same Spirit; to 
another the grace of healing in one Spirit. 
To another the working of miracles; to 
another prophecy; to another discern- 
ment of spirits; to another diverse kinds 
of tongues; to another interpretation of 
speeches. But all these things one and 
the same Spirit worketh, dividing to 
everyone according as He will.” 
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SPECIAL NEED OF GOD’S 
INSPIRATION TO-DAY 


To-day, during the reconstruction 
period following the most disastrous 
war in man’s history, the help and in- 
spiration of the Holy Spirit are needed 
more perhaps then ever before. The 
world is filled with uneasiness, dismay 
and dread at the menacing evil of 
Communism which is sweeping west- 
ward seeking to enchain not merely 
bodies but even souls in its gross mate- 
rialism. This evil destroys the dignity 
of the human person, degrading man to 
a degree to which he was never hitherto 
lowered. Man’s horizons, it asserts, 
are limited to this world; there are no 
everlasting moral, spiritual, or intel- 
lectual principles; finally, there is no 
God; therefore, man should aspire only 
to the satisfaction of his material needs. 
Thousands of souls have been ensnared 
in the dragnets of the apostles of 
Marxian materialism, so much so that a 
modern writer shows us man under the 
symbol of a wild animal roving restlessly 
hither and thither in “the endless and 
loveless desert that is Western civiliza- 
tion, a howling, human animal, crying 
for Eternity.” 

What a description of current events 
is given in the words of the Holy Spirit, 
as revealed in the second chapter of the 
Book of Wisdom! “For they (the 
wicked) have said, reasoning with 
themselves but not right: the term of 
our life is short—for we are born of 
nothing, and after this we shall be as if 
we had not been; come, therefore, and 
let us enjoy the good things that are 
present, for this is our portion, and this 
our lot.” 


SPIRITUAL HUNGER OF 
CONTEMPORARY MAN 


The Church to-day prays for her 
children oppressed by these great evils, 


begging the Holy Spirit to send forth 
the fire of His divine love to renew the 
face of the earth. In the midst of so 
many evils, it is consoling to find that 
more and more men are realizing that 
the soul’s hunger and thirst can be sat- 
isfied not in riches, not in pleasures, not 
in any created good, but in the Holy 
Spirit, the Infinite Love of God Himself. 
With a widespread desire for things 
spiritual, there should be an eagerness 
to have a deeper and more accurate 
knowledge of the Holy Spirit. The 
late Father Edward Leen, C.S.Sp., 
wrote that “a realization of the réle 
that the Third Person of the Blessed 
Trinity plays in the spiritual formation 
of the soul would inspire the sincere 
Christian with a desire to address his 
prayers more frequently and more fer- 
vently to that Person, who, as it were, 
holds the keys to the treasures of divine 
grace.” 

An appreciation of the manifold gifts 
of the Holy Spirit and a knowledge of 
the evil philosophies undermining the 
world to-day will serve to increase one’s 
devotion to the guiding Spirit who pro- 
tects the Church and sees that the gates 
of hell shall never prevail against her. 
On this golden anniversary of Leo XIIT’s 
Encyclical on devotion to the Gift of 
God we recall that famous Pope’s 
exhortation, reading in part: “These 
sublime truths, which so clearly show 
forth the infinite goodness of the Holy 
Spirit towards us, certainly demand 
that we should direct towards Him the 
highest homage of our love and devo- 
tion. Christians may do this most 
effectually if they will daily strive to 
know Him, to love Him, and to implore 
Him more earnestly. For thus in- 
spired with faith and love, we may press 
onward earnestly towards our eternal 
reward, since He is the pledge of our 
inheritance.” 
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The Cenacle 


By ERNEST GRAF, O.S.B. 


XI. Sts. Philip and James 


i ina THE fact that, both in the 
Synoptic Gospels and in Acts, St. 
Philip invariably heads the second of the 
three tetrads into which the names of 
the Apostles are grouped by the sacred 
writers, we may legitimately infer that, 
though he did not belong to what may 
be called the inner circle of Our Lord’s 
closest and most intimate friends, he 
nevertheless occupied a position of dis- 
tinction in that venerable group of 
great and holy men. As has been said 
in another article, the Greek Liturgy 
bestows upon St. Andrew the title of 
Protoclitus (viz., the first-called), but 
in point of fact St. Philip was the first to 
hear the masterful invitation: ‘‘ Follow 
Me!” (John, i. 43). Like Peter and 
Andrew, Philip was a native of the little 
lake-side town of Bethsaida. His Greek 
name, like that of Andrew, suggests that 
he, or his family, may have had contacts 
with the Hellenic or Roman _ world 
around him—a suggestion to which the 
incident related in John, xii. 21, lends 
substance. Certain Gentiles—St. John 
calls them *‘ Hellenes”—desired to have 
speech with Jesus. They accordingly 
approached Philip with a request that 
he would arrange for an interview with 
the Master. Before complying with 
the demand, Philip sought the advice 
of Andrew. This would seem to point 
to the fact that these two disciples were 
on specially easy terms with Our Lord, 
and that they were in touch with what 
we may call the world, as distinct from 
the narrow circles in which Jewish life 
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moved. Why should these Gentiles 
have approached Philip rather than any 
other member of Christ’s entourage? 
It can only have been because Philip 
studied the crowd, mingled with it, and 
maybe answered its questions about 
Jesus. 


CHRIST’S TESTING OF 

ST. PHILIP 

When the question arose of providing 
food for the thousands that crowded 
round His person, Jesus spoke first to 
Philip. St. John tells us that Our Lord 
did so in order to test the Apostle. Now, 
Philip had surely been a witness of the 
miracle Jesus had wrought at the 
marriage feast of Cana. We are told 
that this first “‘sign’’ sufficed to rouse 
the disciples’ faith in Jesus, though not 
to the extent of excluding all uncertainty 
and hesitation or even entirely erroneous 
notions about His person and His 
mission in the world. None of Our 
Lord’s miracles were mere displays of 
power. Nor were they exclusively 
prompted by His lovingkindness or 
hints about His true nature: they were 
also an important element in the train- 
ing and the spiritual formation of the 
men whose destiny it was to extend and 
consolidate the work He Himself had 
initiated. In the light of the miracle he 
had witnessed at Cana, Philip might 
have suspected that there was some 
ulterior motive in Our Lord’s question. 
St. John Chrysostom (P.G., LIX, 239) 
thought that Philip had particular need 
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of the Master’s teaching, for His ques- 
tion was not that of one seeking infor- 
mation but rather that of one who is 
about to impart it. Some moderns have 
imagined that Philip was in charge of 
the commissariat, and that two hundred 
denarii was all the money he had in 
hand. This notion does not square 
with what the Gospel tells us about the 
man of Kerioth, though it is remarkable 
that the Apostle should have been able 
to calculate the sum that would be 
needed if every one in the crowd was to 
receive were it only a morsel. 


PHILIP’S QUESTION AT THE 
LAST SUPPER 


Before the multiplying of the loaves 
and fishes Jesus questioned Philip, but 
we do not know what Our Lord said 
about his answer. At the Last Supper, 
on the other hand, the Apostle made a 
request which elicited from Jesus a reply 
for which the world should be eternally 
grateful. Before and during that meal 
Our Lord poured out His heart as He 
had never done before. The hour was a 
solemn one. Though the disciples were 
often obtuse, they felt that night that a 
crisis was at hand in the career of their 
Master, hence in theirs also. Even 
while they were taking their places at 
table, Jesus told them that He had 
longed for this feast, for it would be the 
very last time that He would take food 
and drink with them. They were 
troubled in mind and not unnaturally, 
for they had thrown in their lot with 
His and they would surely have to share 
whatever fate would be His. Beyond 
this personal concern, they cherished a 
sincere and deep affection for the Mas- 
ter, even if that love was not yet as dis- 
interested and as enlightened as it was 
to become on the day when, in this same 
room, the Holy Spirit would utterly and 
once for all cleanse their hearts from the 
dross of all earthly and selfish interests. 


“Let not your heart be troubled,” 
Jesus tells them. They must learn to 
believe in Him—that is, to trust Him— 
in exactly the same way as they rely on 
the Father. “In My Father’s house 
there are many dwelling-places ... and 
I go to prepare one for you”’ (John, xiv. 
1, 2). In the course of His preaching 
Our Lord had described Himself vari- 
ously as a shepherd, as a vine, nay, as a 
door. Now He deigns to compare 
Himself to a quartermaster in an army, 
or to one of those people of whom we in 
England saw so much during the war— 
viz., a billeting officer, that is, one of 
those men or women who made it their 
task to find accommodation for the 
children and other people who had to be 
evacuated from our cities during the 
German air attacks. 


CHRIST’S ANSWER EXTENDS 
ALSO TO US 


Here I should like to observe that it 
is of the utmost importance for a proper 
valuation of Our Lord’s words that, just 
as in the sublime prayer in the seven- 
teenth chapter of St. John’s Gospel 
Jesus prayed not only for the men who 
stood around Him in that solemn hour, 
but for the men and women who were to 
believe in Him as a result of the Apos- 
tles’ preaching, so did He address those 
words of comfort not only to those who 
heard them that night, but to us also 
who read them after the lapse of so many 
centuries. For us too, then, Jesus is 
making ready a dwelling-place in His 
Father’s spacious abode. If we were 
asked: ‘“‘What, do you think, is Jesus 
doing this hour?” the answer might 
very well be: ‘‘He is preparing a lodg- 
ment for mein heaven.” As a matter of 
fact, when stripped of their metaphori- 
cal drapery, Our Lord’s words really 
signify that He is busy preparing us, 
rather than the place. Our everlasting 
dwelling-place is ready from all eter- 
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nity, for it is none other than God 
Himself—that is, God seen, possessed, 
enjoyed. Hence, it is man that must be 
made fit for such a dwelling. This is 
simply the process of our sanctification. 
By means of a thousand contrivances 
inspired by His wisdom and love, Jesus 
trains and fits us for our true home. 
When His grace has transformed us into 
the likeness to God that we are to bear 
for ever—or, in simpler words, when we 
have reached the degree of holiness to 
which we are called or when He has 
made us what He wants us to be— 
Jesus comes for us and takes us, so that 
we may be where He is (John, xiv. 3). 
What a view of death this is! The 
natural man looks on death as the su- 
preme evil, as an inevitable but senseless 
catastrophe that must be staved off at 
all cost for as long as possible. For 
those who are Christ’s, death is not 
only not an evil but rather a great good. 
To die is simply going with Jesus when 
He calls for us, and He only calls be- 
cause all is now ready and we are pre- 
pared for the blissful companionship 
with Him and the Father for which we 
were predestined before earth and sky 
were made. According to St. Paul, 
heaven is “to be for ever with the Lord” 
(I Thess., iv. 16). 


IDENTITY OF CHRIST WITH 
THE FATHER 


In answer to a question by St. Thomas, 
Jesus spoke at some length of His 
Father. Philip wasimpressed. If only, 
like Moses of old, he could have 
sight of the Father, all would be well 
and there would be nothing more to 
wish for (Exod., xxxiii. 18). Somewhat 
naively, then, Philip asks Jesus to show 
them the Father. There is infinite 
gentleness, perhaps not untinged with 
mild reproach, in the Master’s reply: 
“Have I been so long a time with you, 
and have you not known Me? Philip, 
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he that seeth Me seeth the Father also. 
You want to see the Father? Very 
well, look at Me! To see Me is to see 
the Father. You want to know what 
God is like? It is enough to know Me, 
for I am in the Father and the Father 
is in Me.” There are those who assert 
that Our Lord never claimed to be God. 
If words have any meaning at all, surely 
here we have as emphatic a statement 
as could be demanded by the most exact- 
ing inquirer. Our Lord’s words to 
Philip also throw a wonderful light upon 
the inner or personal life of the Deity. 
God’s life is not the life of a lone, soli- 
tary Person; on the contrary, it is a 
community life, if one may so speak, or a 
life shared by three Persons. There is 
but one God, one divine essence and 
nature, but that nature is given by the 
Father, received by the Son and given 
jointly by the Father and the Son to the 
third Person in the Godhead, the Holy 
Ghost. 

Holy Scripture tells us nothing about 
St. Philip after the day of Pentecost, 
and the testimony of tradition is by no 
means uniformly reliable. What seems 
certain is that he died at Hierapolis 
in Phrygia, which he had evangelized. 
His sacred relics, together with those 
of St. James the Less, rest under the 
high altar of the Church of the Holy 
Apostle at Rome. 


IDENTITY OF 
ST. JAMES THE LESS 


St. James (surnamed “‘the Less” in 
order to distinguish him from the brother 
of St. John) heads the third tetrad, 
or group of four names, in all the four 
lists of the Apostles. According to 
Hegesippus, Cleophas or Clopas, his 
father, was brother to St. Joseph and is 
said to have been one of the two disci- 
ples with whom Our Lord walked and 
talked on the afternoon of His resurrec- 
tion. James was, therefore, cousin to 
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Our Lord and, in keeping with biblical 
parlance, the New Testament writers 
describe him as “the brother of the 
Lord.” If, with some exegetes, we are 
to understand St. John (xiv. 25) to refer 
to three women at the foot of the cross, 
not to four, he would be the son of 
Mary, -Our Lady’s sister. However 
this may be, it is evident that his kin- 
ship to Our Lord must have been such 
as to justify the glorious epithet of 
“‘brother of the Lord” (Matt., xiv. 55; 
Mark, vi. 31; Gal., i. 19). He must 
have been a man of outstanding holiness, 
for he was also surnamed “the Just’ — 
in fact, from what St. Paul writes one 
gathers that James was a stickler for the 
Law and faithfully carried out its pre- 
scriptions. He was the first Bishop of 
Jerusalem, and both by reason of his 
kinship with Christ and the austerity 
of his life his influence in the apostolic 
college was considerable. He was fav- 
ored with a special appearance of the 
Risen Saviour (I Cor., xv. 7). After 
Peter’s miraculous deliverance from 
prison, the Prince of the Apostles had 
James informed at once (Acts, xii. 17). 
He played a leading role at the Council 
of Jerusalem, which decided that con- 
verts from paganism were not to be sub- 
jected to the prescriptions of the Law of 
Moses. Hegesippus, the “father of 
Church History,” who must have been 
born in the opening years of the second 
century, relates that so great was 
James’s prestige that innumerable Jews 


were converted by his preaching and by 


the inspiration of his holy life. The in- 
furiated Scribes and Pharisees accord- 
ingly decided to destroy him. At the 
angle formed by the meeting of the East 
and South walls of the Holy City there 
rose a lofty tower with an open plat- 
form on the summit from which the eye 
surveyed the whole temple area and the 
city, and likewise plunged into the 
Cedron valley, several hundred feet 


below; for Herod, in order to secure 
the temple area, had trimmed away the 
sloping cliff on which the walls were 
built, so that from the pinnacle the 
spectator looked down into a_ sheer 
depth of four hundred cubits (about 600 
feet). It was from this dizzy height 
that the devil suggested that Christ 
should cast Himself into space since the 
Angels would see to His safety while the 
spectators would be tremendously im- 
pressed. It was to this spot that James 
was led by His enemies and cast by them 
into the depths below. The Apostle 
still breathed, so a fuller finished him off 
with his club. According to the local 
tradition, the Martyr was buried on the 
spot where he had died for His Master. 
When Hegesippus visited the Holy 
City, he saw the stele which the faith- 
ful of Jerusalem had erected over the 
Apostle’s grave. St. Jerome tells us 
that it escaped destruction at the time of 
the siege under Titus, and only dis- 
appeared when, under Hadrian, the 
whole site was levelled, and that em- 
peror built the new pagan city of 
Aelia Capitolina on the spot where the 
Holy City had stood. 


ST. JAMES PROMULGATOR 
OF EXTREME UNCTION 


St. James is one of the inspired writers 
of the New Testament. In his Catholic 
or universal epistle he extols the virtue 
of faith while insisting that without 
works faith is barren of merit. He is 
also the promulgator of that wonderful 
device of Christ’s love for man, by 
which He cheers and comforts His 
friends when they are laid low with 
grievous sickness, and in the last hours 
of their earthly lives. It is of faith that 
Jesus Christ instituted the Sacrament 
of Extreme Unction, though not one of 
the Evangelists expressly records the 
fact. It was reserved to St. James, not 
only to promulgate the institution of 
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this great Sacrament, but likewise to 
describe its nature and marvellous 
effects. 

St. James is the panegyrist of prayer. 
How eloquent he is when describing 
its excellence and power! Prayer is a 
remedy against the most dangerous 
temptation of depression—low spirits! 
“Is any man sad?” the Apostle says. 
“Let him pray” (v. 13). Would that 
we tried this remedy in our hours of 
sadness! It is incomparably more 
effective than light reading or any num- 
ber of cigarettes, as the experience of 
all who have tried it abundantly con- 
firms. St. James extols in particular 
the power of vicarious prayer. He may 
be said to be the theologian of this kind 
of prayer, and he guarantees its unfail- 
ing virtue: “Pray for one another, that 
you may be saved.”’ The original text 
has: “that you may be healed, that 
you may be made whole.” The context 
suggests that there is question of spirit- 
ual healing rather than of bodily health, 
but the words of the Apostle may very 
properly be rendered: “...that it may 
be well with you.” 


ST. JAMES ON EFFICACY OF 
VICARIOUS INTERCESSION 


We do not live our lives in isolation; 
on the contrary, we are “compacted 
and fitly joined together” in one Mysti- 
cal Body of which Christ is the head and 
the life-giving principle (Eph., iv. 16). 
Thus it comes about that we mutually 
influence one another, as do the mem- 
bers of our physical body. It would be 
futile to urge us to pray for one another 
if such prayer were little more than a 
gesture of good will towards our neigh- 
bor. We conclude, then, that St. 
James’s exhortation is also a guarantee 
of the effectiveness of vicarious inter- 
cession. This is also one of the strong- 
est convictions of the Christian people. 
If God bears with a wicked world, it is 
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largely because His friends and servants 
plead with Him. St. Gregory the 
Great ruled the Church in days not so 
unlike our own. He was a sickly man 
and inclined to melancholy, and con- 
fidently looked to the end of the world 
in his own time. In his days Rome 
was being threatened by the fierce 
Longobardi. The Holy Pontiff un- 
hesitatingly ascribed the city’s safety 
to the prayers and austerities of the 
many consecrated virgins (the nuns, as 
we would say), who lived in the numer- 
ous convents, or even in the bosom of 
their families: “Such is the life of these 
virgins, so spent in tears and strict 
abstinence is it, that we verily believe 
that but for them not one of us would 
have been able to maintain himself in 
this place, all these years, amid the 
swords of the Longobardi” (Ep. 26, 
Lib. VII). The weapon of prayer is not 
blunted; its keen edge is sharpened by 
constant use. In many ways our days 
are far more critical than those in which 
St. Gregory lived. The powers of 
darkness have grown bolder; they move 
to what they hope will be a final assault 
against the Church, nay, against God 
Himself. The fiercer the struggle, the 
more confidently must we cry to heaven. 
The most powerful opponent of the 
forces of evil is not the warrior and the 
statesman, but rather the man or woman 
on his or her knees. 


TO-DAY’S SATANIC PRIDE IN 
MATERIAL ACHIEVEMENT 


To-day we witness an almost satanic 
pride in man’s achievement in the 
material sphere and an unwillingness to 
acknowledge the rights of God and 
man’s dependence on Him that almost 
recalls and reechoes Lucifer’s Non 
serviam! On the other hand, and pre- 
cisely because man’s dependence on 
God is denied or ignored, his native 
dignity as God’s creature is lowered, so 
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that he finds himself reduced to the réle 
of a mere slave of an omnipotent State. 
Such is not God’s plan for man. Not 
for this did He display His power, wis- 
dom and love. St. James speaks in 
glowing terms of our noble destiny, and 
while doing so draws a wonderful picture 
of the God who made us: “Every good, 
every perfect gift is from above, coming 
down from the Father of lights, with 
whom there is no change nor shadow of 
alteration” (i. 17). This translation 
weakens the force of the original. It is 
in keeping with the genius of the Greek 
text to translate thus: ‘‘None but good, 
none but perfect, gifts come to us from 
above.” This intensive or exclusive 
sense alone does justice to the original 
text, which, by the way, is a perfect 
hexameter—which may be an accident, 
though, as has been said, “even so it 
might show a good ear for rhythm on the 
part of the writer.” This expensive 
sense of was obtains also in Latin. 
Cicero writes that in heaven (that is, 
with God) there is no such thing as 
chance, error or change, but, on the con- 


trary omnis ordo, veritas, ratio, constan- 
tia—there is only or nothing but order, 
truth, intelligence, constancy.' 

And, whereas the luminaries of heaven 
are subject to obscuration and eclipse, 
and dark spots appear in the sun itself, 
God remains ever the selfsame. In His 
boundless goodness, and in keeping with 
His nature, He has not only called us 
into being but has given us a life of a 
higher order by which we become in 
some way the head and crown of all His 
works. Here we are given a conception 
of man which is infinitely more inspiring 
than all the modern prattle about man 
being “the measure of all things,’’ man 
as it were making himself, as atheistic 
existentialism would have it, and being 
responsible to no one besides himself. 
We may be grateful to the “‘brother of 
the Lord” for having supplied us, so 
long ago, with so luminous and inspiring 
an explanation of the origin and destiny 
of humanity. 

' There is a scholarly article on this point in 


the April, 1926, issue of THe HomiLetic AND 
PasTorAL REVIEW. 
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Feast of Pentecost 


Birth of the Church Militant 


SYNOPSIS: 

(1) The Church sels forth on her worldwide 
mission. 

(2) The contents of the Apostolic Message. 

(3) Why the Passion was in the forefront of 
this Message. 

(4) There are two actors in the drama of every 
human life. 

(5) Revolt of worldlings against Christ. 

(6) A final reply. 


*Twas a gala day in the history of 
the dispensation of God with men— 
that day of Pentecost. It was the day 
when the Militant Church began to be 
militant, forth-facing on the whole 
world with the gleam of battle in her 
eyes. Set was the Church for con- 
quest, and no nation of men, no dwelling 
of man, no child of man would be im- 
mune from her invasion. In the early 
days of the world God set aside a chosen 
people, and He guarded them and kept 
them and poured out the luxuries of 
His particular love upon them. But 
now all this is changed. The Message 
of these Twelve is for all men. Futile 
and foolish are ye who would nationalize 
the Church of Christ, who would speak 
of a Church of England or a Church of 
France. You are reproved and silenced 
by the eyes of those Twelve men scan- 
ning a battlefield that is limited by the 
round earth which shall be criss-crossed 
by their journeys. 

The catholicity of that Message is its 


first note which should be graven deep 
in our hearts. How blasphemously 
beggaring to the Plan of God would it 
be to say that Christ did not die for all 
men! It would insult His dying eyes on 
the Cross; for those eyes were seeking 
out with a divine fervor every single 
child of man with a message of sure hope, 
with a tender pleading to yield to Him. 
I—I, my one and only self—am the 
object of those eyes, of that Message, 
just as if there were no one else in the 
world to be saved. 

The catholicity of that Message is 
derived, first, from its very nature. For 
it is directed to the hungry heart of 
mankind, hungry for God with a hunger 
nothing else can satisfy. And yet so 
often man is blinded to the true object 
of his hunger and tries to appease it with 
meats that cloy, with pleasures of the 
body and indulgence of the heart that 
leave behind at the end nothing but 
the taste of dust and ashes. 

Second, it is by the bounty of the 
divine dispensation that the Message of 
the Twelve is for every child of man. 
For God, out of His great love, looked 
down upon the hungering world and, 
urged not by justice but by love alone, 
cried out: ‘‘I will feed this world with 
meat that ‘endureth unto everlasting 
life.’’’ And the Message of the Twelve 
is the meat that the Divine Plan con- 
ceived and sent. 
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CONTENTS OF THE APOSTOLIC 
MESSAGE 


But now let us examine the content 
of that Message. The Scripture, the 
Divine History, leaves us in no doubt on 
that point. It gives us Peter and his 
Pentecostal words. “Ye men _ of 
Israel,’ he says, “hear these words: 
‘Jesus of Nazareth, a man approved of 
God among you by miracles and wonders 
and signs which God did by Him in the 
midst of you, as you also know: this 
same being delivered up by the deter- 
minate counsel and foreknowledge of 
God, you by the hands of wicked men 


have crucified and slain.’ ”’ 

And so the Passion of Christ is the 
first element in the world-flung Message 
of the Twelve. Consider why this 


‘should be so. There are two things to 


consider in the Passion of Christ— 
first, the cruelty of man, and, second, 
the patience and meekness of Christ. 
The first is shown to us by the Gospel 
history. We are shown there how 
Christ never declared war on man, but 
came to bring to mankind peace—per- 
fect peace that “‘passeth understand- 
ing.” But His enemies among the 
children of men declared war on Him. 
They attacked His reputation, calling 
Him an enemy of the public peace, one 
who “‘stirreth up the people,” a sedi- 
tious man who“ maketh Himself a king.” 
They nationally rejected Him before the 
Roman governor, who pleaded with 
them and said: “Shall I crucify your 
king?”’ And they answered with a cry 
that echoed to heaven: “‘We have no 
king but Cesar.” 

And to all this Christ opposed nothing 
but tenderness and love, summed up 
in His dying words: “Father, forgive 
them, for they know not what they do.” 

But now consider why it was that 
the Passion of Christ is placed in the 
forefront of the Message of the Twelve. 
It is because that same Passion mirrors 


the life of every human soul grown to full 
manhood and womanhood. Every soul 
is the battle-ground in which Christ and 
the world contend for victory. There 
cap be no truce between Christ and the 
world. In His last prayer for His 
Apostles, when His Sacred Heart was 
open and yearning for the love of man, 
He delivered Himself of those terrible 
words: “I pray not for the world.” 
And yet we, heirs of an unworldly des- 
tiny, are constant in our courting of the 
world and its principles. We study to 
become “‘worldly wise.” We make it 
the object of all our efforts, the sum of 
the breaths of every waking day, to 
amass “worldly goods.” This is defi- 
nitely to list ourselves with the rabble 
who cried: “Crucify Him!” 

And Christ who stands opposite us, 
never leaving our side from the cradle 
to the grave, opposes the same meek 
patience that He opposed to His 
enemies long ago. He is not disgusted 
with our frailty, He is not repelled by 
our fickleness—never for a moment 
until the grave closes over us and our 
power to choose Him is gone. O 
Christian child of God, awaken to the 
reality of this momentous drama in 
which the two actors are Christ and 
yourself. The hosts of heaven are the 
spectators. They are not indifferent 
onlookers: they hope for us, they 
plead for us with the earnestness of 
their glorified hearts, which see all 
plainly now the true value of things, the 
value of the souls of men purchased by 
the Blood of Christ. 


TWO ACTORS IN DRAMA OF 
EVERY HUMAN LIFE 


Consider the two actors now in turn. 
First myself. What should strike me 
in the contemplation of myself is my 
power at once and my weakness: my 
power—that petty but, in a true sense, 
real divinity which I possess in my free 
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will to overturn the Plan of the Most 
High and bring defeat to the Passion 
of Christ. 
the holy men of God used to pray con- 
stantly: ‘Bind me, Lord, bind me!’ 


He was stricken with the realization of 


that stubborn power within him against 
which Christ is powerless. Then con- 
sider the other Actor who is Christ the 
Son of God. He has left His throne and 
put off the habiliments of Divinity. He 
is the Good Shepherd, as He called 
Himself, and the recreant wandering 
sheep cannot stray so far but He will 
follow—though the way is full of thorns 
that tear and misty malodorous swamps 
that offend every sense. Christ will 
follow to the edge of the.grave. 

Rightly then is the Passion of Christ 
placed in the forefront of the Message 
of the Twelve. That Passion is ce- 
enacted in the life of each child of man, 
in the life of me. I take the place of 
the crowd who would not listen to His 
pleading. I have a scourge for His 
tender flesh; I have a cross on which to 
hang Him. For every deliberate, 
though venial, yielding to the world, the 
flesh or the Evil One, is a scourge from 
my hands upon the innocent Body of 
Christ. And every mortal sin is to 
hang Him upon a Cross. 

But the Message of the Twelve is not 
done with the Passion of Christ. We 
must also have the Resurrection. We 
nust have the triumph of Christ over 
the world. We must have His triumph 
over me—which shall be celebrated, may 
His mercy grant, by a crown for my poor 
feeble brow from the dear marked hands 
of Christ Himself. 

Listen to the words of Peter, as given 
by the Divine Historian: “‘ (Christ) 
whom you have crucified and slain— 
whom God hath raised up—this Jesus 
hath God raised up again, whereof we 
are all witnesses. Being exalted there- 
fore by the right hand of God, and hav- 
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O, what wonder that one of 


ing received of the Father the promise 
of the Holy Ghost, He hath poured forth 
this which you see and hear.... There- 
fore, let all the house of Israel know most 
certainly that God hath made both Lord 
and Christ this same Jesus whom you 
have crucified.” 


COMPLAINTS OF SOME 
WORLDLINGS 


How necessary these words are to the 
spearhead of the new Gospel! Let us 
consider, first, the need of these words 
in the life of the Church on earth. How 
tolerantly the proud world relegates to a 
secondary place the Church of Christ! 
She is, says the world, the guardian of 
an outworn fable. ‘“‘ Religion,” says a 
prominent worldling, “‘is an excellent 
opiate for the people’—that is, some-- 
thing to keep them quiet and orderly by 
the surveillance of their unseen God, 
when the law of the State cannot reach 
them. “If the mass of the people 
believed in no God,” says another, “‘we 
should have to invent one’’—so valuable 
is this unseen Policeman to keep the 
simple folk in the fear of the law. But 
against all this the Church has the 
words in her heart that time can never 
dim nor derogate from: ‘“‘God hath 
made both Lord and Christ this same 
Jesus whom you have crucified.” 

But now let us assume situations 
which are commonplace in my own life, 
and see how these words apply with 
burning efficiency. First, there comes 
the call of forbidden pleasure. I am 
beset and tormented, and the pleading 
against my stand might sound like the 
sane reasoning of a shrewd counsellor: 
‘*Why make yourself different from the 
world of men? You are bound in the 
interest of your very sanity to relax at 
times. Consider honestly: would you 
deny a little pleasure to a servant who 
had served you long and faithfully? 
You would make your Christ a despot, 
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a cruel taskmaster who will allow no let- 
up, even for a moment. In the very 
interest of your upright life you should 
yield now and then, so as to be refreshed 
for future resisting.” Against such 
temptations call upon the name of 
Christ. Make Him show His Face 
by the insistence of your call. ‘*The 
Kingdom of Heaven,” of which He is 
the flesh-and-blood expression, “‘suf- 
fereth violence, and the violent bear it 
away.” Once His divine pleading face 
is clear, the false philosophy will be 
patent. Indulgence in forbidden pleas- 
ure does not recreate and refresh the 
souls that were made for Him. Nay, it 
corrupts and enfeebles. It makes dim 
the light of faith and fans the fires of 
infidelity. It attacks the roots of the 
fair, heaven-planted tree of hope, and 
nourishes the hell-weed of despair. 
Now take an example of a more subtle 
temptation—one of the mind. First 
comes the constant spectacle, which 


the Devil can make so appealing, of the 
great world around us. There it is, 
filled with men striving and competing, 
with both talent and industry, to build 
a fortune,or to achieve a great name. 
‘Why should I segregate myself, make 
myself singular by insisting upon an 
unseen world and directing my efforts to 
objects that weigh not in the scales of 
time? Why be a dreamer in a world of 
reality?’ Call up the Face of Christ. 
Has the past swallowed Him? Is He 
a mere memory? Nay, but “Jesus 
Christ yesterday, to-day and forever ” 
Here He is. Never has His promise 
been broken. Never has His presence 
failed. When He rose, He rose for all 
time, just as He died for all time. 
Rightly, then, were the Passion and the 
Resurrection of Christ in the forefront 
of the Message of the Twelve, when they 
faced forth on a journey until the battle 
for the soul of the last man has been 
fought and lost or won. 


Trinity Sunday 


Christ’s Final Message 


SYNOPSIS: 
(1) Background of to-day’s Gospel. 
(2) All Christ’s Message must be accepted. 
(3) Christ's continued presence in His Church. 
(4) Some well-meaning objectors. 
(5) Christ’s powers are still vested in His 
Church. 
(6) Christ preserves the Church from all error. 


“And Jesus coming spoke to them 
saying: ‘All power is given to Me in 
heaven and on earth. Going, therefore, 
teach ye all nations baptizing them in 
the name of the Father and of the Son 
and of the Holy Ghost, teaching them to 
observe all things whatsoever I have 
commanded you. And, behold, I am 
with you all days, even to the consum- 


mation of the world’’’ (Matt., xxviii. 
18-20). 

These are momentous words, and 
their background is worth studying. 
First, they mark the last time that 
Christ appeared to His Apostles after 
He had risen from the dead. For the 
Gospel goes on to say that presently He 
“was taken up into heaven and sitteth 
at the right hand of God.” Secondly, 
these words treat of the elevation of 
His human nature: “All power is 
given to Me in heaven and on earth.” 
As God the Son, one God with the 
Father and the Holy Ghost, nothing 
could strictly be given Him, since all 
things were His from the beginning. 
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But as the Man-God, Jesus Christ born 
of the Virgin Mary, He takes His place 
on the throne of God with the human 
nature which He has assumed—which 
has been assumed by Him alone and 
neither by the Father nor by the Holy 
Ghost. Remember there was only one 
Person in Christ—one Divine Person. 
The Church cast from her in her early 
days the heresy that would make 
Christ a human person, united, it 
might be, with the Personality of God 
but in Himself a man and no more. 


THE HOUSEHOLD SECRET OF 
THE DIVINITY 


Now consider the next part of Christ’s 
Message: “Going, therefore, teach ye 
all nations, baptizing them in the name 
of the Father and of the Son and of the 
Holy Ghost.” Notice that He does 
not say: “‘Teach all men to honor God 
and to love their neighbor’—though 
such a precept is derivable, without 
doubt, from Christ’s teaching. But 
He imposes a definite ritual, the visible 
bodily washing of the water of Baptism. 
And, again, He does not say “in the 
name of God,” but He inculcates the 
utterance of that household secret of the 
Divinity which, if known at all, was 
only dimly known by the prophets and 
patriarchs of old—the Trinity of Per- 
sons in the one true God: “... in the 
name of the Father and of the Son and 
of the Holy Ghost.”” And in the next 
words the teaching office of the Church 
is set forth: “ teaching them to 
observe all things whatsoever I have 
commanded you.” Teaching whom? 
Teaching all nations. But such a com- 
mission will be no more than begun when 
these eleven ex-fishermen have grown 
old and exhausted and can teach no 
more. And, moreover, old nations will 
die out and new nations will come to 
life in the generations to come. Yes, 
truly, and therefore new teachers must 
ever arise, inheriting the Message of the 
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Apostles and their commission and 
their authority to teach. And this 
succession of teachers must never fail 
until the last nation has furled its flag 
and turned forever from national con- 
cerns to the expectation of the Judg- 
ment. 


ALL CHRIST’S MESSAGE MUST 
BE ACCEPTED 


The next words we must dwell on are 
these: ‘*... all things whatsoever I 
have commanded you.” You hear men 
say sometimes: “It is enough for me 
to fear God and love my neighbor. 
What of these creeds and dogmas—one 
genuflects and another bows? I have 
no interest in anything more than the 
plain worship of God.” But listen, ex- 
cellent theist or deist, to the words of a 
Divine Teacher: ‘“‘ to observe all 
things whatsoever I have commanded 
you.” Not from reason but from 
Revelation alone has Christ’s Church 
derived many fine details of ritual duty 
to which we dare not close our ears, 
from which we may not withhold the 
submission of mind and of body, too. 
There are three Persons in God, not two 
nor four. There are two natures in 
Christ, not one. And the deference of 
the body must be shown by genuflection 
to the presence of the Divine Christ 
in the Tabernacle. You can make no 
selection as to what you will believe in 
Christ’s Message. He says: “... to 
observe all things whatsoever I have 
commanded you.” 

The last part of the Message is full 
of sweetness. ‘“‘Behold,” Christ says, 
as if to summon particular attention to 
what follows, ““I am with you all days 
even to the consummation of the world.” 
He does not send the Apostles alone into 
a dreary, unfriendly world where they 
can only warm their weary hearts with 
the memory of Him. Nay, He will 
never leave their side. Close by them 
He will be, vivid to the eye of faith, but 
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no less present there should the eye of 
faith go blind. There He is, partner in 
their struggles, sweetening their joys, 
solacing their sorrows “until the con- 
summation of the world,” when His 
tired workmen will hand in their tools 
and- toil no more. 


CHRIST’S PERPETUAL PRESENCE 
IN HIS CHURCH 


But there is a special meaning in this 
presence of Christ in His Militant 
Church which is worthy of more detailed 
consideration. If He is present, He 
must make His presence felt. Now 
what was there in His presence which 
marked Him as different from an ordi- 
nary man to all but those who, with the 
Devil’s aid, closed their eyes to truth? 
In the first place, He had power over 
intellectual nature. What does that 
mean? It means that He taught by 
His own authority. That is to say He 
did not have to prove His words, but it 
was enough that He said them. They 
said of Him: “He spoke as having 
authority.” And again: ‘“‘No man 
ever spoke as He spoke.” He said to 
His Apostles when He sent them forth 
to teach: “‘He that heareth you heareth 
Me.” And again: “‘The words I give 
you are spirit and life.” When He had 
propounded the difficult doctrine of the 
Eucharist, unbelief was muttering: 
“This saying is hard and who can stand 
it?’’ He turned to His Apostles and 
gently but firmly put their faith to the 
trial with the words: ‘‘ Will you also go 
away?” Then came the superb declara- 
tion of Peter: ‘“‘Lord, to whom shall 
we go but to Thee? Thou hast the 
words of eternal life.’ In other words: 
“‘Thou hast supreme power over intel- 
lectual nature.” 

Once more, Christ had power over 
physical nature. Witness His miracles 
one and all. “‘He maketh the deaf to 
hear and the dumb to speak,” they 
said of Him. And, again, when He had 


spread His hands over the waves and 
laid the tempest, they exclaimed: “‘ Who 
is this man? For the winds and the 
seas obey Him!” And, most wonderful 
of all, the grim spectre death fled before 
His voice, as when He said to him who 
was close to the mouth of his own 
grave: ‘‘Young man, I say to thee, 
arise.” And he that was dead sat up. 
Finally, He had power over spiritual 
nature. For He said more than once 
to a sinner: “‘Thy sins are forgiven 
thee.” Hissing and keen was the 
protest of unbelief: “Who is this man 
who also forgives sins?” 


ANSWERS TO SOME 
WELL-MEANING OBJECTORS 


Now, gently and in a neighborly way, 
let us go about among our Protestant 
friends. I mean the good, old-fash- 
ioned Protestant who believes firmly in 
Christ our Saviour. So many one-time 
Christian believers have to-day sunk 
into atheism or, at best, into undogmatic 
free-thinking. ‘‘Don’t tell me what to 
believe,” they are fond of crying out, “‘I 
will find out for myself.”” They are 
condemning themselves to a long and 
wearisome journey. But let that pass 
for the present. Our concern is with 
those good folk who press their Bible 
to their hearts with the words: “Here 
is all that I need—nothing more than 
the letter of God’s written word for me.” 

Let us press our questions now upon 
the good Bible folk. “Holy,” we tell 
them, “‘is the Book you cherish. It 
might be well to remind you that you 
owe the very existence of that same 
Book to the Church which, in the 
beginning, collected the writings of the 
Apostles and Evangelists into book 
form, carefully eliminating many writ- 
ings that were spurious or heretical. 
But now, turning to the Book, let us 
first remind you that a book, even a 
Divine Book as this one is, is a lifeless 
page, and so cannot be compared as a 
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teacher to a living voice, provided of 
course that the voice has divine author- 
ity.” Then the actual history of this 
Book wonderfully bears out our con- 
tention. For the records of Christian 
controversy ring with the contrary 
claims of earnest Christian pleaders, 
each one claiming the same Book for his 
authority. They cannot both be right, 
for their claims are contradictory. To 
take a classical example from the famous 
controversy with the Arians in the early 
ages of the Church. The opponents of 
the Church clashed text against text 
until the Church, to secure her position 
with them, had to turn away from the 
written word to the living belief of all 
Christians from the first ages. And 
yet the Arians denied the Divinity of 
Christ, claimed that He was only a 
man—high, indeed in God’s favor, but 
amanandnomore. And they actually 
bolstered up their claims with texts of 
Scripture. 

Turning now to our Bible Christian, 
let us ask him frankly: “Is there any 
authority on earth which can interpret 
the Scripture finally, allowing no ap- 
peal? Or which can say: ‘Christ is the 
Son of God, one God with the Father 
and the Holy Ghost, whether or not there 
be texts in the Scripture to confirm it?’ ” 
And the good Bible Christian will an- 
swer: ‘‘No, there is no such voice in the 
world. I can argue with you. I can 
bring texts to prove my point. But 
that is all.””. Then it would follow that 
Christ did not give to His Apostles the 
power He Himself had over intellectual 
nature, or, at least, that such power was 
not communicated to the successors of 
the Apostles, since it is nowhere to be 
found on earth to-day. 


CHRIST’S POWERS STILL VESTED 
IN HIS CHURCH 


But what of the power over physical 
nature? Was that bequeathed to the 
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successors of the Apostles? Or, in 
other words, do miracles, that is ex- 
ceptions to the laws of nature, occur 
to-day at the invocation of God’s 
power? Ask the good Bible Christian 
and he will answer: ‘No, there are. no 
miracles now. They were done, indeed, 
in the time of Our Saviour, but the age 
of miracles is passed.””’ Then it would 
follow that the power over physical 
nature which Christ had, He did not 
make perpetual in His Church, and 
Christ as wonderworker is not active 
in His Church on earth to-day. 

Finally, comes the power over spirit- 
ual nature, that is the power to forgive 
sins. Is there such a power in the pos- 
session of man to-day? Ask the Bible 
Christian and he will be fervent in his 
answer: ‘‘No, there is no power given 
to man to forgive sins. Such a thing 
is unthinkable. We can pray with the 
sinner, and if he prays with us in the 
spirit of sure penitence, he can cherish 
the sure hope that he will be forgiven. 
But for a man to forgive sins—no.” 
Then that personal power which Christ 
had to say ‘Thy sins are forgiven thee” 
was not bequeathed to His Church, nor 
is any man on earth invested with such a 
power. 

Then, alas, the inheritance of the 
Church of Christ has become lean in- 
deed. For the power which Christ had 
and used over intellectual nature, over 
physical nature, over spiritual nature, 
passed from the earth when He ascended 
into heaven. Christians can pray for 
enlightenment, for healing and for for- 
giveness, but the visible power to answer 
them has passed from the earth to return 
no more. 


CHRIST PRESERVES CHURCH 
FROM ALL ERROR 


You, my beloved Catholic hearers, 
know that this is not true. By the 
teaching of that Faith which you have 
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inherited, which you could never merit, 
by the exact teaching of that Faith you 
know that there is on earth a living 
Voice to tell us Christ’s Message with 
the same security from error which 
Christ Himself had as a Divine Teacher. 
In matters of faith and morals that 
Voice, corporate in the teaching Church 
and personal in the Pope, is ever ready 
and active in our instruction and is 
secure by divine promise from the léast 
chance of error: “‘He that heareth you 
heareth Me.” And again we are aware 
that the power of working miracles has 
not passed from the earth. From the 
accounts of our fellow-Catholics, or 
maybe from our own experience, we 
know that the prayers of the faithful 
have won miraculous cures of the sick, 
and the relics of the servants of God 
have given manifold testimony that 
miracles are done all around us. We 
cannot pass by without mentioning that 
favorite Shrine of the Mother of God, 


the Grotto of Lourdes, where day after 
day the incurables are cured, as unbiased 
medical experts testify. 

But most striking of all is the com- 
monplace of Catholic belief—the pres- 
ence on earth of the power to forgive 
sins. Commonplace I call it because 
its frequency runs into countless thou- 
sands of times a day, as the Catholic 
priests all over the earth sit daily in the 
Confessional and strike the shackles of 
sin from the souls of sinners and the 
sinners rise up forgiven. They who 
were spiritually dead receive life, and 
they who were crippled in spirit walk 
erect once more. Yea, truly, Christ is 
with us—not merely watching us, but 
working with us, working for us. And 
His beloved marked hands have lost none 
of the potency they had in the days of 
His mortal life. Truly, indeed, is His 
promise made good: “Behold I am 
with you all days even to the consum- 
mation of the world.” 


Sunday within the Octave of Corpus Christi 


Invitation to Christ’s Banquet 


SYNOPSIS: 

(1) First meaning of to-day’s parable. 

(2) Excuses for rejecting the invitation. 

(3) The great banquet stands also for the Holy 
Eucharist. 

(4) The Eucharist is food for the weak as well 
as for the strong. 

(5) Gross errors of Jansenism. 

(6) Promoting Early Communion of children. 


The Gospel of this Sunday contains 
Our Lord’s parable of a supper, or ample 
feast, prepared by a rich man to which 
many were invited but all declined the 
invitation, using as pretexts their pre- 
occupation with their respective worldly 
duties. One was embarrassed with the 
cares of a farmer, for he was off to try 
the yoke of oxen he had bought; an- 


other with the responsibility of a land- 
owner, for he had bought a farm and he 
must look it over, while the third was 
settling down to married life and made 
no further excuse than that he had 
“married a wife.” 

The first meaning to be taken from 
the Parable is a national rebuke to the 
Nation of Israel. For the Banquet rep- 
resents the New Law and the New 
Dispensation, which are summed up in 
the coming of Christ and the founding 
of the Church. Israel nationally re- 
jected this call. Note well the word 
“nationally,” or as a nation. It is not 
said that individual members of the 
House of Israel did not answer the call 
of Christ. The Apostles were Jews to a 
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man, and the first Christians, like the 
Pentecostal group three thousand in 
number who responded to Peter’s ser- 
mon, were at least most probably Jews 
without an exception. But Israel as a 
nation rejected her Messiah. In- 
structed and exhorted by the Prophets for 
more than a thousand years, nurtured 
as it were by the milk of God’s particu- 
lar care and indulgence—yet, when the 
time came, Israel knew not her Lord; 
and so, as a people Israel must be a 
wanderer upon the earth, “without 
priest, without altar, without sacrifice,” 
as a spiritual writer puts it. What an 
example of the divine retribution on the 
rejection of God’s call! There are two 
elements in such a rejection: the pa- 
tience of Christ and the blindness of the 
sinner. How Christ stands by every 
human heart pleading for entrance— 
until the last call is finished, the last 
grace is sent, and the soul, with the petty 
divinity of its free will, has chosen sepa- 
ration from Christ forever! We are 
reminded of the trenchant words of St. 
Augustine concerning the plan of God: 
“Who hath made no man His counsellor. 

Without thy help He made thee; 
without thy help He will not save thee.’ 


EXCUSES FOR REJECTING 
THE INVITATION 


The second part of the Parable must 
engage our study now. There we are 
told in detail the reasons which each 
man offers for his rejection of the call; 
and it must be noted, carefully noted, 
that in not one single case is there mani- 
fested any evil tendency, any unlawful 
interest, which makes those who are 
called decline or defer the invitation to 
the banquet. 

Take the pretexts in turn. The 
first man has bought two yoke of oxen 
and he must go to try them. What a 
splendid purchase for a_ successful 
farmer! Two noble beasts whose heavy 
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shoulders are patient for the burden 
which man their master will put upon 
them. Their subservience is part of 
God’s bounty to man, whom God from 
the beginning made lord of the visible 
creation. But why should man’s care 
for his oxen make him decline the invita- 
tion of the Master? He is not called to 
give up his worldly goods. He can 
return later to his oxen and other posses- 
sios. But his devotion to his worldly 
goods has closed his heart to the wel- 
come of God’s special favors. That is 
the mad folly of it. He would be a 
better farmer for tasting God’s bounty. 
But, no; he has no time to think of 
eternity. 

Then take the second man. He has 
purchased a farm and must go and look 
it over. A fine purchase—but turned 
to evil when it makes the buyer forget 
his eternal heritage, that which he could 
never purchase, but which has been 
purchased for him by the shedding of the 
Blood of Christ. 

Finally, take the third man. His ex- 
cuse is most striking: “I have married 
a wife and therefore I cannot come.” 
Would he lay the blame for his refusal 
on his wife? But the blame cannot be 
shifted. If it so be that his wife is 
opposed to his acceptance of God’s 
invitation, then there is need on his 
part of gentle persuasion, with sound 
reasons to point out the sacredness of 
his duty. But, above all, it should be 
made clear that the call to the banquet 
is not a call away from wedded life. 
Marriage has been unutterably blessed 
by Christ when He made it one of His 
Sacraments—one of the channels which 
bring His saving Blood to mankind. 
And the husband who partakes of 
Christ’s banquet will have his eyes 
opened and strengthened to see and 
appreciate his duties to his wife and his 
family. 

So the devil’s logic is dissipated or 
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turned against him. Every single reason 
alleged as an excuse is found to be an 
added reason for answexing the call. 


GREAT BANQUET AS TYPE OF 
THE HOLY EUCHARIST 


But now we shall take another mean- 
ing from the parable. The banquet 
which the rich man prepares can be 
assumed to stand for the Eucharistic 
Feast, which Christ in His supreme love 
has spread for us—in which He feeds us 
with Himself. The words of His prom- 
ise are so touching that they are 
worthy of pondering. I like to piece 
together the account as given by the 
four Evangelists. I would begin with 
His miracle of the loaves, when He had 
“‘compassion on the multitude” who had 
followed Him far out into the desert 
with no thought of the needs of their 
bodies; and He spread His hands over 
the little parcel of food they had, and 
multiplied it till they were all filled to 
fullness. Then in their wild enthusiasm 
they would seize on Him and make Him 
king, and He had to fly from them into 
the mountain “Himself alone.”” Then 
I can see His eyes grow wide with 
musing as, from the mountain into 
which He has fled, He watches the 
multitude disperse, each one taking his 
separate way back to his home. And 
the thought knocks at His Sacred 
Heart—how all the race of human kind 
must make their way to the home He has 
prepared for them; and the way is long 
and hard, and so often steep and stony, 
and the travellers must often faint by 
the way. ‘“‘I will find a Food for them 
that will refresh them and make them 
strong for that journey, that will make 
their hearts brave for the steep and 
stony places, and make the eyes of their 
spirit keen upon the goal which they will 
never lose sight of.” Thus did His 
Sacred Heart conceive and His Divine 
Will decree the gift of the Eucharist. 


EUCHARIST IS FOOD FOR 
BOTH WEAK AND STRONG 


This particular element of spiritual 
food in the Eucharist is of high impor- 
tance, if not of supreme importance. 
Yes, it is true that our faith should be 
live and active. We should clearly see 
and strongly adore Christ our Lord and 
our God under the appearance of sim- 
ple bread, which is all our senses can 
discern. We should rise above our 
senses on the wings of our faith. But 
sometimes, for reasons over which the 
recipient has no control, feeble and 
furtive is all the homage which can be 
summoned to greet this Divine Visitor. 
A dying man or one in the throes of a 
grievous illness can make scanty shift 
indeed for this solemn occasion; but he 
is fed just the same. That does in no 
whit darken the splendor of Christ’s 
Eucharistic face, or bind the bounty of 
His hands, or abate the nourishment of 
this Heavenly Food. Yes, there must 
be faith and the intention to receive, 
but it may be ever so little, like the 
breaths that are coming so slowly and 
ever slower. But the Lord of all things 
is there to lift up and to heal—and to 
feed. 


GROSS ERRORS OF THE 
JANSENISTS 


This element of food in the Eucharist, 
which is part of the dogma of the Eu- 
charistitself, makes aninteresting chapter 
in the Church’s history. As you know, 
the Church in her march down the ages 
has many times had to encounter here- 
sies which, in the divine plan, have 
served to bring.out more clearly the 
truth which they impugned. It is as if 
the breastplate of the Spouse of Christ, 
on which are written all the words of 
His Message, becomes brighter from the 
friction of the blows of unbelief. And 
so it happened with the parcel of errors 
which arose in the Church at the opening 
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of the seventeenth century and are in- 
cluded under the title of Jansenism. 
Though Jansenism can be justly labelled 
as heresy, since one of its exponents ex- 
plicity supported the flatly heretical 
doctrine that Christ did not die for all 
men—still it is not as a heresy but as 
a disciplinary derogation from the 
Church’s mind that we wish to consider 
it. The Jansenists set themselves up as 
the emenders of excesses, so they called 
them, in the frequency of the reception 
of the Eucharist. They prescribed 
waiting as a preparation to receive more 
worthily. One of the prominent ex- 
ponents of this teaching was Antoine 
Arnauld, who was inexplicably deluded 
in this matter, until the censure of the 
Church put an end to all controversy. 
Arnauld infected with his teaching the 
nuns of Port-Royal (notably his accom- 
plished sister, Mother Angelique). 
Some of the nuns remained away from 
Communion for over a year, and one of 
them, as if by the act of God, died sud- 
denly without the Sacraments. A mod- 
ern writer sums up Arnauld’s error as 
follows: “He forgot that the reception 
of the Eucharist is not the reward of 
virtues but the remedy for infirmities.”’ 

This aspect of the Eucharistic Food 
cannot be too deeply stressed. The 
words of Christ should prompt us: 
“*My flesh is meat indeed, and My blood 
is drink indeed.” We do not, normally 
at least, strengthen and prepare our- 
selves for the reception of food. But 
food itself, wholesome nourishing food, 
is the strength and maintenance of our 
bodily life. And there could be no food 
more nourishing and strengthening to 
our soul’s life than the Food which was 
devised and provided by the resourceful 
love of the Master of Life. We do not 
by any means intend to recommend 
hasty and unprepared Communions, or 
such as routine has robbed of all reflec- 
tion upon the solemnity of the act we 
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are performing. But when preparation 
includes abstention from Communion 
or fasting to engender a craving for the 
Feast Divine, then there is a tinge of 
error in the method, something which 
works against the purpose of the Bread 
which ‘“‘endureth unto everlasting life.” 
To sum up what we are aiming at, the 
best practice to secure more fervent 
Communion is more frequent Com- 
munion. 


PREPARATION OF CHILDREN 
FOR FIRST COMMUNION 


The preparation of children for their 
first Communion merits a few special 
words. When children have come to 
the age of reason and the difference 
between right and wrong is clear, they 
are introduced to their first Confession 
and then preparation should begin at 
once for their first Holy Communion. 
The doctrine should be made clear to 
them in the simplest of words, and then 
they should be gravely charged to pre- 
pare their young souls for the actual 
coming of Christ our Lord—like pre- 
paring their homes for the visit of a 
distinguished guest. But to extend 
this preparation over a period of years, 
as indeed was the custom in my own 
youth, is an exaggeration, a definite 
mistake of zeal. For all the time these 
young members of the Mystical Body 
are consciously living the life of the 
spirit without that Food for their spirits 
which has been prepared for them. 

This teaching has received in modern 
times, not only the approbation, but the 
precise insistence of the highest Author- 
ity in the Church. Pope Pius X, of 
blessed memory, who might well be 
named the Pope of the Blessed Sacra- 
ment and who, we are told, may be 
raised to the altars of the Church, has 
left us the following legislation: first, 
that all the faithful are urged to receive 
Holy Communion frequently and, if 
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possible, daily; while the same Decree 
allows the sick to receive twice a month 
without fasting from liquid food, or 
twice a week, if they live in a house 
where the Holy Eucharist is constantly 
kept. By another Decree he ruled that 
the first Communion of children should 
not be deferred long after they had 
reached the age of discretion. The 
qualification which the Decree set was 
that the children should be able “‘dis- 
cernere corpus Christi” (to distinguish 
the Body of Christ). This can only 
mean that children have intelligence 
enough to take in the divine teaching 
that the Sacred Species before them is 
not bread, but the true Body of Christ 
Himself under the appearance of bread. 
Here is divine authority and commen- 
dation for frequent and early Com- 
munion. 


The objections of the pious faithful 
against frequent Communion can be 
made to illustrate and enforce the fitness 
and holiness of the practice. ‘“‘I am not 
worthy,” one says, “to receive my 
Divine Lord as guest.” No, you are 
not and you never will be worthy. 
But Christ, the All-Worthy, desires to 
come to you. Will you refuse Him? 
Again, another objects: “‘My mind is 
filled with all sorts of distractions when 
I receive Communion.” Yes, this world 
is a most distracting place. Yet here 
you are, by God’s decree, in the midst of 
it until He calls you home. And it is 
paramount to remember that when 
Christ, God and Man, enters into you 
and settles Himself, eyes and hands and 
heart, to the work of making you holier, 
He does not suffer from a single dis- 
traction. 


Sunday within the Octave of the Feast of the 
Sacred Heart 


Devotion to the Sacred Heart 


SYNOPSIS: 

(1) Our Lord’s eagerness to attract all men, 
even sinners. 

(2) Growth of devotion to the Sacred Heart. 

(3) Revelations to St. Margaret Mary Ala- 
coque. 

(4) Answers to some objections. 

(5) The Apostleship of Prayer. 


To-day’s Gospel presents us with a 
particular phase of Our Lord’s love for 
men, one which He would impress deeply 
upon us. This is no other than His 
special love for sinners, and by this we 
mean, first, the eagerness of His Heart to 
recall the strayed ones to His embrace 
and, secondly, the warmth of the wel- 
come that awaits them if they will but 
return. To enforce this He uses, as He 
so often did, comparisons drawn from 


things most familiar to His hearers. 
The first is that of a shepherd in charge 
of a flock of one hundred sheep, who, 
when one of the flock is missing, leaves 
the ninety-nine in the desert to search 
for the strayed one, and, when he finds 
it, he lays it upon his shoulders and, on 
returning home, calls his neighbors to 
join him in rejoicing for the sheep that is 
found. There is a note here of what 
seems like childish exultation, which 
children accompany with the clapping 
of little hands. True, and the same note 
is deepened in the second comparison. 
There we are given the picture of a 
housewife who has lost one of her ten 
groats, small bits of money, and searches 
with a light until she finds it; and then 
calls together her friends to celebrate the 
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find. Childish, indeed. But give careful 
ear to the Divine Wisdom which would 
portray for us the quality of Christ’s 
love. The ninety-nine sheep and the 
nine groats are forgotten momentarily ; 
that does not mean neglect. Christ’s 
love for His faithful ones never abates. 
But He would emphasize the special 
fervor with which He girds Himself for 
the pursuit of the missing ones; and 
then the joy in heaven, coupling itself 
with the exultation in the Vision of 
God’s Face, “upon one sinner doing 
penance.” All this, from the highest of 
all sources, is designed to teach us that 
the character of Christ as a Man among 
men could be expressed in the words: 
“*He was a man of heart.” 


GROWTH OF DEVOTION TO 
THE SACRED HEART 


The heart, in the language and usage 
of all nations, has always been recog- 
nized as the organ, and hence the sym- 
bol, of love; and, so, veneration for the 
Heart of Christ is a natural deference to 
the human love of the God-Man. This, 
as I have said, follows from the nature 
of things. But the explicit cult of the 
Heart of Christ as a special form of de- 
votion has a place in the history of the 
Church in modern times. 

In the early centuries of the Church’s 
life there occur expressions of popular 
devotion which can be said to draw 
near to veneration for the Heart of 
Christ. For example, there was medita- 
tion on the “blood and water’ which 
issued from the pierced side of the Cruci- 
fied. Then, too, we find in early sermons 
the comparison of the Church issuing 
from Christ’s side as Eve from the side of 
Adam. The vision of St. Gertrude in 
the thirteenth century is a striking fore- 
runner of the devotion. This holy 
woman tells us how on the Feast of St. 
John the Evangelist the Saint appeared 
to her and led her to the side of Chiist’s 
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Body, and she was permitted to listen 
at the wound in His side and hear the 
pulsations of His Heart. In the three 
centuries which followed, devotion to 
Christ’s Heart was no more than the 
practice of privileged souls of the Fran- 
ciscan, Dominican and Carthusian Or- 
ders. In the sixteenth century the de- 
votion took a definite step towards be- 
coming universal in the writings and 
preaching of prominent ascetics, not- 
ably and by way of climax with St. 
Francis de Sales at the opening of the 
seventeenth century. We read at this 
time the names of well-known members 
of the Society of Jesus among those who 
practised the Devotion—such as St. 
Francis Borgia, St. Aloysius Gonzaga, 
St. Peter Canisius and St. Alphonsus 
Rodriguez, together with many others. 
Still, the devotion remained to a large 
extent merely a private one until St. 
John Eudes, Founder of the Society of 
Jesus and Mary, procured the establish- 
ment throughout the Church of the 
Feast of the Sacred Heart of Jesus. 


REVELATIONS TO ST. MARGARET 
MARY ALACOQUE 


It was left to a nun of the Order of the 
Visitation, Margaret Mary Alacoque, to 
raise the devotion to the exalted place 
which it now holds in the Church. 

The life of this nun reads like a holy 
romance. She was in the beginning 
most bitterly opposed. She was ac- 
cused of delusion, and the devotion it- 
self was the object of attacks from many 
aspects. It is interesting to mention and 
to deal with two outstanding objections; 
one was that the devotion was senuous, 
stressing the heart as a bodily organ, 
and so corporeal love as against the love 
of the spirit. Another was that the 
whole devotion had nothing new to 
recommend it—that it was no more than 
a reaflirmation of the dogma of the In- 
carnation, according to which the Sacred 
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Humanity being assumed by the Person 
of God the Son was worthy of all 
veneration. 

But the holy and courageous nun 
never wavered in her conviction that 
she had a divine message for our times. 
In this she was supported and en- 
couraged by her saintly confessor, 
Father Claude de la Colombiére of the 
Society of Jesus. Christ our Lord con- 
tinued to appear to her, to show her His 
Heart and to instruct her in the details of 
the devotion to His heart. He enjoined 
frequent Communion, especially of repa- 
ration for the offenses to His Heart, and 
the first Friday of each month. What is 
sometimes called the Great Apparition 
took place in 1674, when Christ de- 
livered Himself of these words: ‘‘ Behold 
the Heart that has loved men so much. 
Instead of gratitude I receive only in- 
gratitude.” After the death of St. Mar- 
garet Mary in 1690, the devotion kept on 
its slow but steady growth. Rome, ac- 
cording to its ancient tradition, was slow 
to adopt the devotion for the Universal 
Church. Confraternities of the Sacred 
Heart sprang up far and wide. Cities 
were consecrated to the Divine Heart— 
a notable example being the city of 
Marseilles on the occasion of the plague 
there. Finally, on June 11, 1899, by 
order of Pope Leo XIII the whole world 
was consecrated to the Sacred Heart. 
Leo called this the “great act’ of his 
pontificate. The Feast of the Sacred 
Heart on the first Friday following the 
Feast of Corpus Christi is now, to use 
the ritual language, a double of the first 
class, and First Friday Communion is a 
treasured practice of Catholics through- 
out the length and breadth of the 
Church. 


A BRIEF ANSWER TO 
SOME CRITICS 


In closing, let us examine the devotion 
in the light of the two main objections 


urged against it. What I mean is: let us 
make the arguments of opponents ac- 
complish the defeat and downfall of the 
cause for which they are urged—let us 
turn their arguments against themselves. 

Take the first objection which ac- 
cuses the devotion of being sensory and 
of overstressing the things of the body. 
Give the objection every space. Publish 
and preach it far and wide. Yes, it is the 
Body of Christ which we are insisting on. 
Was not His Body real? Were His Pas- 
sion and Death only apparent? The 
Church shook the dust of this heresy 
from her feet early in her career. Was it 
not by the actual flowing of His Blood 
that He redeemed us? But is not the 
Soul, and much more the Divinity, of 
Christ more important than His body? 
Yes, much more important, but in the in- 
scrutable plan of God Christ’s Soul and 
Divinity are made dependent on His 
Body. Take the Holy Eucharist. Are 
the Soul and Divinity of Christ present 
there in the tabernacle? Yes, if His 
Body, under the species of bread, is there. 
If fire—forgivethe thought—or any other 
agent of material corruption should de- 
stroy that species, Christ God and Man is 
no longer there. Yes, we insist on the 
Body of Christ, visible there to the eye of 
our faith—there, none the less, if our faith 
go blind. It is by visible signs of invisi- 
ble realities that we are to make our way 
to the thrones prepared for us. What be- 
comes of the mighty Sacrament of 
Baptism without water or of the mightier 
Eucharist without wheaten bread or the 
juice of the grape? Then take the 
secoud objection that the devotion does 
no more than reaffirm the old dogma of 
the Incarnation. Room, room, for this 
dictum. Nothing more have we to re- 
affirm than the dogma of the Incarna- 
tion. It reminds me of the words of the 
great Paul who had nothing to preach 
but only Christ Jesus and Him crucified. 
The songs of the Angels before God’s 
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face should come under this reproach, 
for they cry over and over: “Holy! 
Holy! Holy!” 

Drawing aside from controversy now 
and reposing quietly in our faith, let us 
turn our attention to our simple works 
of supererogation as members of the 
Apostleship of Prayer in League with the 
Sacred Heart. If I am a Promoter, let 
me be rigidly faithful to my leaflets. In 
any case, let me be meticulous in listing 
my “Intentions” and recording my 
favors received. Then, let not my faith 
falter if my request is not answered. I 


am most sure that no request to the 
Sacred Heart can go unanswered. But 
the answer will not be dealt out to me 
with human wisdom, which was all the 
wisdom I could summon when [ asked, 
but with the Divine Wisdom of Him 
whom I asked. 

Let our devotion to the Heart of Christ 
grow with our growing years. Nothing 
will so soothe us when our earthly pil- 
grimage is drawing toa close. For it will 
not be the face of Christ the Judge, but 
of Christ the friend, which grows plainer 
and ever plainer. 











Your New School 


By PAUL E. CAMPBELL, A.M., Litt.D., LL.D. 


“The present school plant situation is a challenge to the best thinking of 
school boards, administrators and architects. The school buildings 
erected during the next few years will condition educational opportunities 
of children, youth and adults for many years to come. It is imperative, 
therefore, that we plan well the locations of and the facilities to be in- 
cluded in the contemplated school plants.’”—Ray L. Hamon, U. S. Office 
of Education, in The School Executive, January, 1949. 


I. your school an educational 
slum? Walter D. Cocking tells us in 
the same issue of The School Executive 
that ‘educational slums are found every- 
where, especially in rural areas and 
large cities.” It is a rather severe 
indictment, but a comparison of re- 
cently erected school buildings with 
those built a generation ago force us to 
admit that advances in technology and 
the findings of modern research have 
outmoded many excellent plants that 
were, just a few years ago, the last word 
in building construction. The require- 
ments of a modern program put tre- 
mendous pressure upon those school 
administrators to whom the public looks 
for an answer to these requirements in 
terms of an adequate school building. 
There is no question that the school 
plant determines in large measure the 
educational development of the pupils 
who use it. The educational future of 
our youth is in the hands of those who 
plan, design, and construct school 
plants. 


MARKED INCREASE IN SCHOOL 
POPULATION 


There is need for many new plants, 
greater need than ever before in our 
history. The marked increase in school 
population this year is an index of what 


we can expect for years to come. Cath- 
olic school superintendents report more 
overcrowded classrooms and more part- 
time sessions in their respective diocesan 
fields than have ever been reported be- 
fore. The increase in the school popu- 
lation results from the marked rise in the 
birth rate, and from the shifting and the 
decentralization of the general popula- 
tion in many areas. N. L. Engelhardt, 
Jr., estimates that we will have 6,200,- 
000 more children in our public schools 
in 1954 than in 1947, and traces this in- 
crease to a jump in the birth rate from 
18.4 births per 1000 population in 1933 to 
27.2in 1947. A glance at the analysis of 
the population statistics in The Catholic 
Directory (1948) quickly convinces one 
that the problem is not less acute in the 
Catholic school system. Many dio- 
ceses report a birth rate of 30 or higher 
per 1000 population. The Catholic 
school population is increasing by leaps 
and bounds, and the full impact of the 
rise in the birth rate of 1947, for in- 
stance, will not reach the elementary 
school until 1953. Weare now projected 
into the worst school building crisis in 
our history, a crisis complicated by the 
fact that materials are difficult to ob- 
tain and building costs are higher than 
ever before. We learn from an analysis 
by Harold F. Clark (The School Ezecu- 
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live, January, 1949) that in January, 
1946, school building prices were some- 
what more than 30 per cent above the 
point that had been reached in 1939; 
that in January, 1947, the price index 
was 162, and that in December, 1948, 
it was approximately 187. There is 
some evidence of stabilization at this 
point, but little prospect of a decrease 
for some time to come. He ventures to 
advise school men to proceed with 
necessary and pressing construction, but 
adds that ‘“‘a building that can be post- 
poned for a year or two has a reasonable 
probability of being built at a slightly 
lower price.” Have we perhaps entered 
a new economic plane from which there 
is no retreat to former price levels? 
The answer to this question is quite gen- 
erally given in the affirmative. 


URGENTLY NEEDED CONSTRUC- 
TION SHOULD NOT BE POSTPONED 


All speculation about a levelling off 
of prices or a possible decline in them 
gives no justification for the delay of a 
building program that is imperatively 
needed. If school children are herded 
into badly overcrowded buildings that 
make the conduct of an effective school 
program impossible, we are recreant to 
our duty to the rising generation in fail- 
ing to give them an education and in 
establishing positive hazards to health 
and safety. The factor of cost may 
stand in the way of a building program 
for many years in a given case, but there 
is no justification for the overcrowding 
and congestion that set at naught the 
best efforts of the best teacher. In 
accord with the maxim that directs us 
to choose the less of two evils, it is much 
better to have part-time sessions for 
smaller classes than full-time sessions 
for severely overcrowded classes. In 
fine, the housing of our children in 
obsolete, unsanitary, and unsafe struc- 
tures (perhaps reopened in this emer- 
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gency), should not continue longer than is 


" absolutely necessary. 


Authorities in the public school field 
place the responsibility for meeting 
this crisis in school building squarely 
on the shoulders of each individual com- 
munity. Commonly some help is re- 
ceived from the State, and to-day there 
is a definite movement in favor of Fed- 
eral grants for public school education. 
There is little likelihood of State or 
Federal subsidies for Catholic schools; 
even the most sanguine of Catholic 
school administrators do not look for 
outside help in their building programs. 
The net result is that the double burden 
of school support carried by Catholics 
in defense of their constitutional rights, 
will become heavier and heavier. We 
have made heroic sacrifices in support of 
Catholic education; the day has come 
when the measure of our sacrifice must 
increase. If we are not to see our chil- 
dren cabined and confined through the 
lack of facilities for an adequate educa- 
tion, we must make substantially larger 
contributions to the building programs 
that are imperative in maintaining our 
educational work at its present high 
level. The Catholic public in America 
to-day contributes much more gener- 
ously to foreign missionary work than it 
did a generation ago, but it is doubtful 
whether it has made a corresponding 
increase in its contribution for the con- 
struction and maintenance of Catholic 
schools at home. 

The bishops and the pastors of the 
Church in America have sold the Cath- 
olic school to their people, and have 
made the Catholic school system the 
greatest religious fact in America to- 
day. There is no doubt that in their 
zeal they can lead their people to the 
greater heights of sacrifice that are now 
necessary. Every pastor faced with the 
need of a new school wishes to have the 
very best school building that modern 
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standards specify for his children. What 
are the most notable features in modern 
school construction? The pastor knows 
that the competent architect will have 
a grasp of all essentials. He will, there- 
fore, first choose a competent architect, 
plan with him the amount and char- 
acter of space necessary for specific 
purposes, give him the benefit of the 
thought and experience of all interested 
persons qualified to confer with him or 
counsel him in the new project, and 
thus make his school plant the result of 
coéperative planning and effort by the 
pastor and his committee, by the archi- 
tect and his engineer, by the professional 
school staff and the school custo- 
dians, and even by the people of the 
parish. 


ADVANTAGES OF SINGLE-STORY 
SCHOOLS 


Horizontality and single-story con- 
struction are among the general trends 
in modern school construction. These 
features may be but a dream to the 
pastor who is assigned to the congested 
areas of our great cities, but there are 
districts where the decentralization of 
population, made feasible by modern 
transportation and communication, and 
the advantages of living in open country 
will make it possible for a pastor to avail 
himself of the advantages of single-story 
construction. A school of this type will 
have clear vision windows, open porches, 
individual entrances, and all floors at 
ground level with easy access to the out- 
doors. The spacious playground will 
provide nature projects that have defi- 
nite educational value. There will be no 
need of stairs and fire escapes. An in- 
timate home-like atmosphere that 
avoids strong contrast with the home 
of the child, gives the new pupil a feel- 
ing of ease and security that makes 
school life a pleasurable experience from 
the very beginning. The forbidding in- 


stitutional atmosphere that is char- 
acteristic of many multi-story school 
buildings, is not found here. The 
single-story structure is extremely flexi- 
ble, not only because the school furni- 
ture can be readily moved from place 
to place, but because necessary addi- 
tions are easily added and integrated. 
School traffic is not a problem; in fact, 
individual room exits and classroom 
toilets will do away completely with 
corridor traffic. The one-story school 
can expand room by room, as the school 
population increases or as demands for 
additional space arise. The natural 
lighting possibilities are evident, and 
balanced lighting is easily achieved. 
The light of the sun may be admitted 
directly, or diffused by louvered grills. 
Clerestory lighting will add to the 
effectiveness of natural lighting under 
some circumstances, and the building 
plan lends itself to varied ceiling heights 
if these are necessary, as is frequently 
the case in a library, a gymnasium, or an 
auditorium. 


NEIGHBORHOOD PRIMARY 
SCHOOLS MERIT CONSIDERATION 


In residence districts that are not 
congested, it may be advisable to have 
neighborhood primary schools. These 
neighborhood schools reduce travel to a 
minimum for the younger pupils, bring 
parents into closer touch with the 
school, and make it possible for the 
teacher to have frequent contact with 
the home. If present pupil population 
trends continue, it will become necessary 
for many schools in the residence dis- 
tricts of our large cities to expand their 
facilities, and the expansion could well 
take the form of neighborhood primary 
schools in the more populous districts 
of the parish. It is certainly better to 
provide additional classroom space in 
this manner than to add an additional 
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floor to a school building of two or more 
stories. The parish is amply repaid for 
the increased capital expenditure in the 
superior facilities that are thus provided 
for the primary children. 


HOME-SCHOOL UNITS MAY 
SUIT SOME LOCALITIES 


Almost identical with the neighbor- 
hood primary school is the home-school 
unit, described by N. L. Engelhardt, 
Jr., in The School Executive (January, 
1949). He defines this unit as “a 
school housing kindergarten and prim- 
ary grades located in close proximity to 
the homes which it serves as a supple- 
ment to the elementary school.” The 
long-range plan may look upon this 
unit as the initial stage in the construc- 
tion of a complete elementary school, 
when and if this becomes necessary in 
the chosen locality. This home-school 
unit can be made an intimate part of the 
neighborhood life, and will serve certain 
cultural interests of the adults as well as 
the pupils. It can be said in its favor 
that the home-school unit is the sim- 
plest and usually the least expensive 
type of construction. The standard site 
requirements may pose an insuperable 
difficulty in heavily populated city 
parishes. It is not possible in many 
instances to acquire the minimum site of 
two acres; and the ten-acre site desir- 
able for a complete elementary school, 
where the final plan calls for that, is just 
a dream. There are conditions, even 
in certain areas of our large cities, where 
the neighborhood primary school of the 
home-school unit will best solve the 
problems presented by a rapidly increas- 
ing school population; certainly, there 
is much to be said in favor of the smal- 
ler classes of primary children that this 
type of unit makes possible, and for the 
closer bond with the home that it main- 
tains for the individual pupil. 
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GENERAL PUBLIC NEEDS SHOULD 
BE CONSIDERED 


There is to-day a definite trend in the 
direction of making the school and all 
its facilities available to the general 
public outside of school hours. Stanton 
Leggett, educational consultant, writes 
of the community school. The adapta- 
tion of a school building for school-com- 
munity use is not subject to a rule of 
thumb. The requirements of the com- 
munity that can be supplied by a well- 
planned school building must be studied 
with a view to determining the best 
manner in which a given school can be 
geared to these requirements. It is 
obvious that the auditorium can serve 
the student body and the general popu- 
lation. The pastor knows the value of 
the school auditorium in fostering 
parish activities. The pastor of a small 
rural parish desires to have in his school 
at least one special room that will serve 
as a meeting place for societies, even for 
the presentation of amateur theatricals. 
The larger auditorium and stage of the 
average city school can be used as a con- 
vention hall or for the full professional 
production of concerts, plays, and 
operas. “The most significant develop- 
ment affecting school auditoriums and 
stages,’ writes Architect John  E. 
Nichols, “lies with the growing popular 
acceptance of their value. ... It is to 
the radio and the movies perhaps that 
we can in large measure attribute this 
development. ... No longer then can 
the school auditorium be regarded by 
the building committee or the architect 
as simply a place of assembly to be used 
by pupils during school hours. On the 
contrary, it must be adapted to the 
needs of a variety of activities involving 
drama, choral and instrumental music, 
the dance, the motion picture, the 
lecture, and the forum. Such a multi- 
plicity of use ... has created a problem 
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that now is as technically complicated 
as it once was simple’ (The School 
Executive, January, 1949, p. 60). 


PLANNING FOR ADULT 
EDUCATION PROGRAM 


We have stressed the auditorium in 
speaking of the community use of the 
school, because every pastor wishes to 
embody an auditorium, or at least a 
special room that will serve as an 
auditorium, in his School. It is obvious 
that the cafeteria, the shops, the music 
rooms, and the physical education 
equipment can be given over for com- 
munity use on occasion. If this is 
envisioned in the planning, the archi- 
tect will be careful to establish ease of 
access to these special school facilities. 
If an adult education program calls for 
the use of the school outside of regular 
school hours, careful planning will pro- 
vide the added storage space that be- 
comes necessary when the day students 
and the evening students make use of 
the same rooms but not of the same 
equipment and supplies. A_ special 
office for the administrative personnel of 
the adult education program will be 
specified in the plans for the new school. 
Finally, the administrative unit of the 
modern school should include small con- 
ference rooms and a waiting room to 
facilitate teacher-parent and_teacher- 
pupil conferences. 


FUNCTIONAL EFFICIENCY OF 
SCHOOL BUILDINGS 


Careful attention to the interrelation- 
ships of space in school plant design will 
contribute mightily to the functional 
efficiency of the school building. The 
very first step is the establishing of the 
proper relationship of the school site to 
the area it is designed to serve. The 
pastor is, the official best qualified to 
pass on this relationship. The architect 


will be the final judge of the relation- 
ship of the building to its site; faculty 
members should occupy a_ preferred 
position in determining the respective 
spaces allotted to the various depart- 
ments and the relationship of space 
within each department; competent 
teachers or the head teacher can give 
invaluable advice in the allotting and 
relating of space within the individual 
classrooms, and the architect should 
have complete control over the relation- 
ship of structural materials. All of 
these factors enter into intelligent school 
planning. “It is to be noted,” says 
Architect Eberle M. Smith, of Detroit, 
“that the health, gymnasium, cafeteria, 
auditorium, administration, and library 
should be located so as to be accessible 
to the public. The gymnasium should 
be in close proximity to the recreation 
area and to the health department. 
There is an affinity between the library 
and the teaching areas. These areas, 
however, should be isolated from the 
noise of other departments of the school 
building” (The School Executive, Janu- 
ary, 1949, p. 47). He tells us also that 
the auditorium with the stage and 
music department form one group iso- 
lated from the rest of the building, 
and that the library should be easy of 
access for the student body and the 
public. Of every classroom it may be 
said that it should be designed to fit the 
activities carried on within it. The 
planner of the modern classroom must 
expect that radio, films, slides, and 
records will be used within it, and the 
architect will plan the building to 
facilitate a fast-growing program of 
audio-visual education. He will deter- 
mine through consultation with com- 
petent teachers the need of each room 
for chalkboard, tackboard, work benches, 
a work counter, a work sink, book- 
shelves, magazine rack, display cabi- 
nets, and projection screen, 
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DEFINITE TREND TOWARDS 
SIMPLER STRUCTURES 


The patterns of teaching determine 
the patterns of space. It is the function 
of the architect to provide the struc- 
tural design and materials that will best 
enclose these space patterns. In light 
of the fact that labor has advanced from 
55 per cent to 60 per cent of total con- 
struction cost, the architect will use the 
types of construction that make for 
economy of labor. The trend is defi- 
nitely towards light simple structures. 
Architect William W. Caudill advises 
in the interest of economy that use be 
made of repetitive bays in the struc- 
ture, of non-load bearing partitions, 
of fewer and larger products such as pre- 
cast roof and wall slabs, and of speedy 
erection techniques that make use where 
possible of welding, assembly line meth- 
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ods, and re-use of concrete forms (op. 
cilt., p. 53) Economy is served and 
flexibility is definitely promoted when 
heating, lighting, ventilation, fenestra- 
tion, and structure are designed for 
equal distribution on a modular basis. 
In architecture a module is “the size of 
some one part, as the semidiameter of the 
base of a shaft, taken as a unit of meas- 
ure for regulating proportions.” 

’ We have derived much of this dis- 
cussion of trends in modern school 
building from The American School and 
University (1947-48) and from the 
January, 1949, issue of The School Execu- 
tive. Readers who are interested in the 
further discussion of new ideas in the 
field of school construction will do well 
to consult both of these publications. 
Within the compass of an article it is 
possible to give only a few of the items 
that seem to merit emphasis. 











Q UESTIONS ANswerep 


By JOSEPH P. DONOVAN, C.M., J.C.D. 





Assistant Pastors? 


Question: In view of Canon 460, 
§2, by reason of the subsidiary réle and 
extremely restricted power of decision 
which assistants generally enjoy while 
they serve out the years of Jacob, and 
by way of ever reminding assistants of 
their position, would it not be more 
exact to refer to them (and for them to 
refer to themselves) not as “assistant 
pastors,” but rather as “assistant 
priests”? 

CAPPELLANUS. 

Answer: We would hardly translate 
vicarius coéperator as assistant pastor. 
In fact, Woywod uses the very term 
that you suggest, “‘assistant priest.” 
That same Canon 460 makes plain that 
there should be only one pastor in a 
parish; and it makes provision for his 
helpers or vicars. And in Canon 476, 
§2, the Code suggests that these helpers 
can be appointed to separate districts 
of the parish. This is the very thing a 
priest with twenty-five years of experi- 
ence has suggested—ten years as pastor 
in three small parishes before he opened 
his present parish. He thinks that large 
parishes are needed, but that there 
should be a division of districts among 
four or five assistants with the pastor 
doing the highly needed executive work. 
The pastor who made this suggestion 
is able to read present trends and future 


needs. 


Baptismal Form 
Stammeringly Said 


Question: Suppose a priest should 
say this part of the form of baptism: 


““Ego te baptizo in nomine Patris et 
Filii,”” and then is distracted and feels 
that he should not repeat what he has 
already said and so goes on and ends 
with: “‘et Spiritus Sancti.” I forgot 
to say that he had already repeated the 
form up to “Ego te baptizo,” when he 
resumed with ‘“‘et Spiritus Sancti.” 
I am wondering if his beginning to 
repeat the form did not nullify the 
entire form? 

MOoNACHUS. 


Answer: There isn’t the least doubt 
that the baptismal form in question 
would be validly pronounced; for the 
repetition of the first few words of the 
form did not destroy the moral con- 
tinuity any more than a spell of cough- 
ing would have done. If this is not 
true, then many things said by those 
who stutter or stammer, or by those who 
interrupt the continuity of a sentence 
and later finish it while there is still 
moral continuity, would not convey 
thoughts—whereas as a matter of fact 
they do. There are decisions on record 
as to the validity of forms that were not 
literally correct, but they were humanly 
intelligible and were under the cir- 
cumstances sufficient to determine the 
matter. Suppose we imagine a priest 
who is old and whose memory has 
failed. Called upon to give absolution 
in a case of necessity, he could say no 
more after the sorrow was manifested 
by the penitent externally than: “Ab- 
solved.”” Admittedly the form of bap- 
tism is different, since it has to be 
humanly integral. The form used in the 
case under consideration was integral 
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in spite of it being interrupted, and the 
first part of the form repeated and then 
the original form completed. 


Conflict of Consciences 


Question: Can a bishop or Religious 
Superior demand a priest or subject to 
do something that is not clearly sinful, 
but yet which the one asked considers 
not merely unwise but actually morally 
wrong? In such a case is one bound to 
obey, or bound to follow his conscience 
and refuse? Can he excuse himself by 
concluding that he is only materially act- 
ing in this matter; and that the possibil- 
ity of suspension or the displeasure of the 
bishop or Superior is sufficient incom- 
modum for him to go against his con- 
science or must he follow conscience 
regardless of consequences? 

INQUIRER. 

Answer: The solution is that, where 
there is question of the application of a 
principle to a set of facts and the prin- 
ciple is morally certain but the facts 
are dubious, the conclusion also would 
be dubious and would give rise to diver- 
gent and honest opinions. Accordingly, 
if one in authority made the application 
of the principle to these facts and con- 
sidered the action lawful, he would be 
presumed right until higher authority 
spoke. In the question of modern wars, 
this has been verified more than once; 
and it was certainly true in the matter 
of giving aid to Russia before we 
entered the late war. And after the 
war was declared, the fact that Russia 
became an ally of the United States 
did not make the war on the part of the 
United States unlawful, nor did it make 
American soldiers fighting for the ex- 
tension of Communism. All sorts of 
private individuals may feel that a given 
war is unjustifiable; but that is scarcely 
enough to justify them in refusing to 
fight and undergoing the consequences 
thereof—although I suppose that in a 
country like this a Catholic might be 
allowed to make the plea of a con- 
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scientious objector and get that classi- 
fication. But if the classification were 
disallowed, I scarcely see how he would 
be objectively justified in refusing 
combat service at the expense of im- 
prisonment or greater penalties; for in 
case of doubt the presumption should 
favor public authority. 


Assistants Not Excused 
from Fasting 


Question: During Lent in our parish 
we shall have a _ two-week mission. 
The missionaries will be excused from 
fasting. Will the priests who eat with 
them also be excused? Furthermore, 
my pastor is over fifty-nine, and there- 
fore does not have to fast. Will the 
assistant priests who eat with the 
pastor and missionaries be excused 
from the law? SACERDOS. 


Answer: Naturally the two priests 
giving the forthcoming mission are 
excused from the obligation of fasting; 
and I suppose the pastor could dispense 
them from abstinence except on Fridays 
and the few days mentioned in the work- 
ing-men’s indult; but this latter would 
not be by virtue of the workingmen’s 
indult, for that would hardly extend to 
the case. The pastor has full authority 
by reason of Canon 1254, §1, to dis- 
pense his subjects anywhere from the 
obligation of fast and abstinence, as 
well as those actually within the parish, 
whether subjects or not. 

Yet, these two priests and the pastor 
who is beyond fasting age do not confer 
the privilege of non-fasting to the two 
assistants; otherwise, the minor mem- 
bers of a family would extend their 
privilege of non-fasting to the major 
members—a guest in the true sense of 
the term would be excused from fasting 
if he had already taken his full meal, 
and could not refuse an unexpected 
invitation from another; and if the 
other were a non-Catholic, there would 
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be reason enough to excuse the same 
guest from abstinence also. 

Nothing prevents the pastor during 
the two weeks of the mission from dis- 
pensing the two assistants from fasting; 
and if he thinks that the missionaries 
need meat more than once a day, he 
can extend the non-fasting dispensation 
of the assistants to a non-abstinence 
dispensation also, qualified or unquali- 


fied. 


A Fast and Abstinence 
Schedule Sheet 

Question: What are your reactions to 
the inclosed Lenten regulations and 
what are your suggestions? A BisHop. 


Answer: The Lenten regulations are 
both terse and complete. I think that 
the fasting and abstaining table is well 
done. And your enumeration of the 
abstinence days is fool-proof; although 
an insertion might have been made of 
the indult of changing the Saturday 
abstinence to Wednesdays in Lent with 
the exception of the Ash Wednesday 
week of Lent, the week following 
(including the Ember Days), and Holy 
Week, since the abstinence of Holy 
Saturday is not included in the indult 
as changeable any more than _ the 
Saturday of Ember Week and _ the 
Saturday of the Ash Wednesday week. 

In sermons and especially in the con- 
fessional a special effort should be 
made to get many non-fasters to use a 
permissible method of fasting that 
would remove their psychological dif- 
ficulties, thus enabling them to fast. 
I mean taking the collation in the 
morning, and the coffee with a piece of 
bread and a little orange juice or the 
like at noontime, and the full meal in 
the evening. In this way the essence of 
the fast is certainly kept and perhaps 
even the integrity, especially where 
there is a just cause for reversing the 
order ordinarily chosen; and the just 


cause is getting non-fasters to fast and 
in many other cases to make the fasting 
more bearable in view of the occupa- 
tions of the persons. 


Is This Charging Admission 
to the Church? 


Question: (1) Is it permissible for a 
pastor to put out tickets of admission 
to the Christmas Midnight Mass and 
charge for them, principally with a view 
to limiting the crowd to the capacity 
of the church? 

(2) May he refuse admission to 
anyone without a ticket at midnight 
if there is still room in the church? 

(3) If he doesn’t put out tickets but 
asks for pew-rent instead, may he refuse 
admission to anyone who does not pay 
the pew rent? WONDERING PRIEST. 


Answer: In the first case, if a pastor 
issues tickets for the Midnight Mass 
and charges for these tickets, he is 
violating the prohibitions of the Third 
Council of Baltimore, also the current 
application of these same prohibitions 
made a few years ago by the Apostolic 
Delegate. The thing done is charging 
admission to a church; and while the 
end is limiting the crowd, yet this is 
done by charging admission to a church. 

If the pastor sees that he has to 
limit the attendance at Midnight Mass, 
he can do this by ticket; and with 
tickets rightly distributed, there will 
be few vacancies. 

And if he limits admission only to 
pew-holders as a means of getting every- 
one to be pew-holders in the parish, 
he is still offending against the pro- 
hibition of charging admission to the 
church. He is using the tickets as a 
means of getting church support. How- 
ever, if he gives pew-holders the first 
preference—in fair numbers and not 
restricting admission to the Midnight 
Mass to pew-holders and their families 
and friends—and then gives the rest of 
the tickets out in keeping with equity 
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to the remaining parishioners who are 
desirous of going—he is contravening 
no law or regulation. Church support, 
like all things else besides the Kingdom 
of God and His justice, comes as an 
incident of zealous pastoral ministra- 
trations. Forced support of the church 
is like the forced feeding of fowl for 
market. It lasts only for a while 
without grave detriment. 

The above answers are the only ones 
that can be made in view of the legis- 
lation of the Council of Baltimore, and 
even more so of the Code declaring that 
one form of parochial endowment are 
the free-will offerings of the faithful, 
practically the only form found through- 
out the English-speaking world; and 
these free-will offerings are relatively 
more than were the kingly and princely 
endowments of the past. The support 
of parochial schools, grade and high, is 
almost a miracle in the form of general 
church support. 


Re ‘‘Mediator Dei’’ Difficulties 


Question: (1) Is there required for 
sacrifice a “‘liturgical” or “ritualistic” 
oblatio? (2) Is the Supper a true and 
proper sacrifice, just as the Mass is? 
(3) If so, is the Supper the oblatio 
of Calvary? SEMPER INCERTUS. 


Answer: For every sacrifice, taken 
in its true and strict sense, an oblatio 
is required. A sacrifice is the offering 
to God of a sensible thing which is 
either really or symbolically destroyed, 
or at least withdrawn from profane use. 
St. Thomas has written: “It is a dictate 
of natural reason that man should use 
certain sensible things, by offering 
them to God in sign of the subjection 
and honor due to Him.... This per- 
tains to the nature of sacrifice’’ 
(Summa, II-II, Q. lxxxv, art. 1, in 
corp.). Hence it can be said that every 
sacrifice is an oblation, but not vice 
versa. The terms “liturgical” and 
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“ritualistic” do not present any dif- 
ficulty, since sacrifice as an act of ex- 
ternal and public worship is essentially 
“liturgical.” It is “ritualistic” in that 
it is offered by an authorized minister 
according to definite rites and cere- 
monies. That the Sacrifice of the 
Mass contains these various elements, 
is evident from the following chapter 
(Chapter I) of the Twenty-Second 
Session of the Council of Trent taken 
from Fr. Schroeder’s excellent transla- 
tion of the Canons and Decrees of the 
Council of Trent. Although there have 
been many theological works on the 
Holy Sacrifice of the Mass, this short 
chapter of the Council on the dogma of 
the Holy Sacrifice has never been 
equalled: 


“Since under the former Testament, 
according to the testimony of the 
Apostle Paul, there was no perfection 
because of the weakness of the Levitical 
priesthood, there was need, God the 
Father of mercies so ordaining, thal 
another priest should rise according to 
the order of Melchisedech, our Lord 
Jesus Christ, who might perfect and 
lead to perfection as many as were to 
be sanctified. He, therefore, our God 
and Lord, though He was by His death 
about to offer Himself once upon the 
altar of the cross to God the Father 
that He might there accomplish an eter- 
nal redemption, nevertheless, that His 
priesthood might not come to an end 
with His death, at the Last Supper, on 
the night He was betrayed, that He 
might leave to His beloved spouse the 
Church a visible sacrifice, such as the 
nature of man requires, whereby that 
bloody sacrifice once to be accomplished 
on the cross might be represented, the 
memory thereof remain even to the 
end of the world, and its salutary effects 
applied to the remission of those sins 
which we daily commit, declaring Him- 
self constituted a priest forever according 
to the order of Melchisedech, offered up 
to God the Father His own body and 
blood under the form of bread‘and wine, 
and under the forms of those same things 
gave to the Apostles, whom He then 
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made priests of the New Testament, 
that they might partake, commanding 
them and their successors in the priest- 
hood by these words to do likewise: 
Do this in commemoration of me, as the 
Catholic Church has always understood 
and taught. For having celebrated 
the ancient Passover which the multi- 
tude of the children of Istael sacrified 
in memory of their departure from 
Egypt, He instituted a new Passover, 
namely, Himself, to be immolated under 
visible signs by the Church through the 
priests in memory of His own passage 
from this world to the Father, when by 
the shedding of His blood He redeemed 
and delivered us from the power of dark- 
ness and translated us into His kingdom. 
And this is indeed that clean oblation 
which cannot be defiled by any un- 
worthiness or malice on the part of 
those who offer it; which the Lord 
foretold by Malachias was to be great 
among the Gentiles, and which the 
Apostle Paul has clearly indicated when 
he says that they who are defiled by 
partaking of the table of devils cannot 
be partakers of the table of the Lord, 
understanding by table in each case the 
altar. It is, finally, that (sacrifice) 
which was prefigured by various types 
of sacrifices during the period of nature 
and of the law, which, namely, com- 
prises all the good things signified by 
them, as being the consummation and 
perfection of them all.” 


The answer to the second question is 
that the Last Supper is a true and proper 
sacrifice just as the Mass is for the 
following reasons: (1) The Sacrifice of 
the Mass repeats what Christ Himself 
did at the Last Supper. (2) From the 
very words of institution the Last 
Supper is a true sacrifice, for Christ 
said of His Body: “This is My body, 
which is being given for you” (Luke, 
xxii. 19), and “shall be given up” (I 
Cor., xi, 24); and of His Blood: “This 


is My blood of the New Covenant which 
is being shed for many” (Matt., xxvi, 
28; Mark, xiv, 24; Luke, xxii, 19). 
“This cup is the New Covenant in My 
blood” (Luke, xxii. 20; I Cor., xi. 25). (3) 
From the teaching of the Council of 
Trent which states that Christ offered up 
to God the Father His own body and 
blood under the form of bread and wine, 
and under the forms of these same things 
gave to the Apostles that they might 
partake, commanding them and their 
successors in the priesthood by these 
words to do likewise: “Do this in 
commemoration of Me” (Luke, xxii. 
19; I Cor., xi. 24). (4) The Sacrifice of 
the Mass and the Sacrifice of the Last 
Supper are essentially the same; for 
there is the same Victim, the same 
principal Priest, and the same manner of 
sacrifice; both also are sacrifices rela- 
tive to the Sacrifice of the Cross. 
There are, however, accidental differ- 
ences. 

In answer to the third question: 
the Supper is the “oblatio” of Calvary 
(in the sense that the oblatio is both an 
offering and an immolation); for we 
have the same Victim and the same 
Priest. There is a difference in the 
manner of offering; for on the Cross 
Christ offered Himself in a_ bloody 
manner, whereas at the Last Supper 
He offered Himself in an unbloody 
manner under the visible forms of bread 
and wine (i.e., in a mystical and sacra- 
mental manner). The Last Supper 
was the Sacramental Sacrifice of in- 
stitution celebrated by the High Priest 
Himself; the Mass is its continuance by 
His sacramental representatives, his 
validly ordained priests. 
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BOSTON 


Benziger Brothers, Inc., 106 Chauncy Street 
Patrick J. Gill, 367 Washington Street 





CHICAGO 


Benziger Brothers, Inc., 223-225 West Washington Street 
Lawrence N. Daleiden & Co., 218 W. Madison St., 
D. B. Hansen & Sons, 23 Nerth Franklin Street 





CINCINNATI 


Benziger Brothers, Inc., 429 Main Street 
Frederick Pustet Company, Inc., 436 Main Street 





CLEVELAND 
John W. Winterich and Associates, 3700 Euclid Ave. 





GUTTENBERG, N. J. 
Summit Studios, 112-114 71st St. 





NEW YORK CITY 


Benziger Brothers, Inc., 26-28 Park Place 

Black, Starr & Gorham, Inc., Fifth Ave. at 48th St. 
Engel & Sharkey, 334 Park Ave. 

Office of Frederick G. Necker, Inc., 3410 Broadway 
The Edward O'Toole Company, Inc., 65 Barclay Street 
Frederick Pustet Company, Inc., 14 Barclay Street 
Rambusch Decorating Company, 40 West 13th Street 
C. Wildermann Company, Inc., 33 Barclay Street 





OMAHA 
Koley Plating Co., 2951-53-55 Harney St. 





ST. LOUIS 


B. Herder Book Company, 15 and 17 South Broadway 





ST. PAUL 
The E. M. Lohmann Company, 413-415 Sibley Street 





SAN FRANCISCO 
Benziger Brothers, Inc., 758 Mission Street 
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Boox Reviews 





The Darkness in Man 


That there is a deep and dark under- 
ground in man’s mental life was not un- 
known to Scholastic psychology, but its 
scientific exploration is the achievement 
of the psychoanalytic school. The dan- 
gers connected with psychoanalytic 
methods and some of the grosser teach- 
ings of Freudian psychology have pre- 
vented the full utilization of the dis- 
coveries of this school for a better under- 
standing and treatment of man. The 
situation is now clearing, and an attempt 
to integrate valuable elements of psy- 
choanalytic research with Christian 
philosophy may safely be made. Events 
of our days have thrown a lurid light on 
the psychic underworld (in German 
known at Triebwell), into which psycho- 
analysis has given us some startling and 
alarming glimpses, and revealed its 
dangerously dynamic character. 

Preliminary to an integration of psy- 
choanalytic findings with a satisfactory 
anthropology is the empirical study of 
the irrational driving forces in man. In 
this field Dr. Moore has done excellent 
work. His latest publication offers the 
fruits of many years ‘of study and psy- 
chiatrical practice.' Though the book 
brings much previously published ma- 
terial, albeit revised and rewritten, it 
also contains much that is entirely new. 
The volume is not directly intended as a 


1 The Driving Forces of Human Nature and 
Their Adjustment. An Introduction to the 
Psychology and Psychotherapy of Emotional 
Behavior and Volitional Control. By Dom 
Thomas Verner Moore, Ph.D., M.D. (Grune & 
Stratton, New York City). 


psychological text, but will be of the 
greatest service to the student of psy- 
chology, especially inasmuch as it in- 
vests abstract subjects with a concrete- 
ness they lack in the ordinary class 
manual. 

The author uses the terminology that 
has come to be accepted in modern cir- 
cles, but background and perspective 
leave no doubt about the orthodox 
meaning. In spite of the modernity of 
the treatment which is apparent on 
every page, the reader quickly becomes 
aware that he is following a guide who 
treads the safe paths of traditional 
Christian philosophy. It is not only 
casually remarked that religion must 
play a part in personal adjustment and 
readjustment, but an entire chapter deals 
with this point and gives it a central 
and dominating position—“The Ad- 
justment of Man to God in the Supreme 
Social Order.” A sadly neglected topic 
in modern psychology, and consequently 
in psychotherapy, is the will and its 
leading réle in the economy of the mind. 
Dr. Moore gives the will its due, and 
stresses the function of voluntary action 
as a factor in the unification of personal- 
ity. The last chapter touches on a 
matter which at first blush might seem 
irrelevant to the purpose of the book 
—namely, formal causality. Still, noth- 
ing has caused more confusion in modern 
thinking than the absence of right under- 
standing of final and formal causality. 
To grasp the idea of unity in multiplic- 
ity, the notion of form is indispensable, 
as the inability of moderns to explain 
man and life testifies but too clearly. 
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How the form binds the parts together. 
in a true unit of composition, and how it 
works by means of a complicated mech- 
anism, the author sets forth very lucidly 
and illustrates by examples taken from 
biology and psychology. 

The scholarly volume cannot be too 
highly recommended, and ought to be in 
the hands of psychologists, psychiatrists, 
educators and pricsts. 

Cuares Bruen, Pu.D. 


The Conversion Movement of 


To-Day 


One likes to think that Isaac Hecker 
is taking it all in from some blissful 
eyrie—all this surging interest in con- 
vert-making. Like most pioneers, he 
died with his hopes unrealized. But the 
movement he started has gradually led 
to the evangelistic fervor of American 
Catholicism to-day. ‘Winning Con- 
verts’”! is proof of that fervor. The 
contributors are not ivory-tower theo- 
rists but busy gleaners in the harvest 
field, with many a golden sheaf of con- 
versions to attest their effectiveness. 
They are spread from coast to coast. 
For the most part, they represent organ- 
ized and highly active groups, prevail- 

1 Winning Converts. A Symposium on Meth- 
ods of Convert Making for Priests and Lay 

Edited by Rev. John A. O’Brien, 


— 
Ph.D., LL.D. (P. J. Kenedy & Sons, New York 
City). A Companion to ‘The White Harvest.” 


ingly lay groups—like Father Odou, 
S.J., Director of the Convert Makers of 
America on the West Coast, and Father 
O’Connor, Secretary of the Brooklyn 
Apostolate. Dr. O’Brien has travelled 
over the country with a lapel micro- 
phone, so to say, and got a number of 
the field generals in the great and grow- 
ing campaign for converts to tell us what 
they are doing and how they are doing 
it; and what they say is well worth 
listening to. 

Some twenty years ago Dr. O’Brien 
achieved a master-stroke with “The 
White Harvest.” The activity in the 
harvest field has so greatly increased 
since then that a fresh picture was called 
for. Some new techniques have been 
added: trailers, information centers, 
correspondence courses, ef al. The an- 
nual yield of conversions has more than 
doubled since “The White Harvest.”’ 

The most stirring chapter in the book 
is Dr. O’Brien’s own clarion call to the 
crusade. But it is more than just a 
rousing bugle call; it is a thorough 
briefing for the momentous task ahead. 
As well as any of his contributors, Dr. 
O’Brien appreciates the vital rdle of the 


‘ laity in any adequate convert movement. 


“Tf we could devise a suitable hypoder- 
mic needle by which we could inject the 
zeal virus of the Christian Scientist, 
of the Seventh Day Adventist, to say 
nothing of Jehovah’s Witnesses, into our 
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LITURGICAL MEDITATIONS 
FOR THE ENTIRE YEAR 


by 
The Sisters of Saint Dominic 
Sienna Heights College, Adrian, Michigan 
Two Volumes, $10.00 


These two volumes are intended, not for spiritual reading, but for meditation. 
With this aim in mind, the authors have kept the meditations within bounds 


adapted to this purpose, keeping each one within the compass of two pages. 
And each contains points sufhcient for three meditations. 

The subjects are arranged chronologically; in the order of the seasons of the 
Church year and the calendar of the saints. The subjects are thus calculated to 
harmonize with the mind of the Church throughout the year. Any religious 
community should welcome the stress laid upon the interior spiritual life, that is, 
contemplation, as the reliable source of works of active zeal. 
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thus profitable to religious of any community. 
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25,000,000 lay Catholics, we could win 
the unchurched multitude of 80,000,000 
Americans for Christ within a decade or 
two.” A chance group of English 
Catholics pilfered a night’s sleep from 
me in the St. Columba’s Club in London 
last summer, besieging the porches of 
mine ears like Jehovah Witnesses till 
dawn broke over Notting Hill, in their 
general zeal about the furtherance of the 
Faith. I confess it took all his stamina 
to sustain the insouciant American. 
But this book assures me that such mili- 
tancy exists in my own land, and is 
gradually being organized. When you 
have finished it, there will be little you 
do not know or cannot surmise about the 
crusade for conversions here. And you 
will probably want to play a personal 
part in it. 

Father Hecker and the early zealots 
for convert-making were often met with 
the objection: “Let sleeping dogs lie.” 
Well, it is unchristian of us to think of 
any infidel as a dog. Most non-Catho- 
lics are not vicious but simply con- 
fused. Their malaise is not virulent. 
Thousands of them, when prodded, give 
the most friendly wag of the tail, look 
up at you with benign or at worst vacant 
eyes, rise to their feet, nuzzle your 
hand and follow you. Like the Samar- 
itan’s beneficiary, they may feel vaguely 
hurt because some previous priest or 
levite acted aloof with them. 





There are too many fine things in this 
book to single any out for special men- 
tion. Suffice to say that it is an all-star 
cast. Msgr. Sheen makes an excellent 
point about our still getting ourselves 
into a lather over the dead shibboleths 
of the Reformation. We are simply 
doing Luther’s and Calvin’s work and 
giving them a posthumous currency, for 
most of their current progeny haven’t 
the faintest notion what all the six- 
teenth-century feudin’ and fussin’ were 
about. I liked Father Bowling’s con- 
tribution about the devotional approach 
to the Church. Clare Boothe Luce 
speaks authoritatively for the intelli- 
gentsia, and admonishes us not to seek 
to win them through their intelligence 
alone. Father Fallon tells us all about 
his correspondence course. Fifteen 
years ago, in a Memphis rectory, I 
listened rapt for over an hour while the 
future Cardinal Stritch outlined a plan 
for evangelizing the South and similar 
terrains. That plan was soon to ma- 
terialize in the trailer chapel. No one 
knows that phase of the work better than 
Father Cunningham, and he regales us 
with his rich experiences. 

If you have seen Laurence Olivier’s 
wonderful movie of Hamlet, you will 
appreciate what Dr. O’Brien is trying to 
overcome. ' Hamlet by his reticence and 
brooding aloofness has allowed himself 
to be maneuvered into a false position. 
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He slinks around the castle at Elsinore 
like a guilty soul with something terrible 
to conceal. His uncle, who has murder 
and usurpation to hide, is bland, affable, 
and industriously presenting his own 
case—indeed, presenting it so well that 
he has alienated the court from Hamlet 
—and even hisown mother. The young 
Prince is aware of his predicament and is 
enraged at himself. He berates himself 
in a famous passage. 

<< es «2 ee ee 

A dull and muddy-mettled rascal, peak 
Like John a’ Dreams, unpregnant of 
my cause, 

And can say nothing. 

Too many of us suffer from Hamlet’s 
complaint. We are unpregnant of our 
own cause and can say nothing. And 
this book proves that a favorable au- 
dience awaits us, if we could only bring 
ourselves to say something. In ten 
years the Brooklyn Apostolate has gar- 
nered 5850 converts, and the recently in- 
stalled Information Center in Grand 
Rapids is averaging one applicant a day 
for instructions. 

Tuomas A. Fox, C.S.P. 


Recent English and Irish 
Publications 


Young men and women will benefit 
from Dom Hubert von Zeller’s latest 
book, “We Die Standing Up.” Con- 
taining a multitude of short essays on 
many diverse topics, these pages really 
show us how to live standing up. 
Imagine an essay on penance that has 
the reader laughing one minute and 
cringing the next, and you have the 
spirit of this excellent volume. The 
author has one completely under his 
spell from the beginning through his 
vivid style and his boldness in using 
the modern idiom to describe modern 
spirituality. Yet, it would be no 
exaggeration to say that St. Benedict 
lives again in Fr. Hubert’s lines, for 
that is his genius, to express the age- 
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old truths of the spiritual life in a 
manner that cannot fail to appeal to 
modern youth. Buy this book, then, 
and see that all the zealous youngsters 
you know read it too. They will thank 
you for the opportunity. The pub- 
lishers are Sheed and Ward. 

From Blackfriars, Oxford, comes 
“Henry Suso, Saint and Poet,” by 
S. M. C. It is a convincing portrait 
of one who is far too little known to 
English-speaking Catholics. Born in 
1295 at Constance in Germany, he 
studied under one whose _ influence 
lasted until the end of his life—Johann 
Eckhart, the father of German mysti- 
cism. His greatest work was as a 
spiritual director, and S. M. C. gives 
us many gems of his teaching in this 
book, which presents him to us as a 
very friendly personality who is not so 
far beyond our reach that we feel it 
vain to try to learn anything from him. 

Father Alexander Jones, Professor 
of Scripture at the Liverpool arch- 
diocesan seminary at Upholland, is 
placing the whole English-speaking 
world in his debt by publishing a de- 
lightful series of Scripture textbooks. 
The first, “‘The Kingdom of Promise,” 
which shows the New Testament ful- 
fillment of the promise of the Old, has 
been written in conjunction with Fr. 
R. Dyson, S.J. The remaining three 
volumes are translations of a new series 
directed by Canon Coppens of the 
University of Louvain, and have as 
a general title, “The Old Testament for 
Schools.”’ Grade I, suitable for children 
aged 8 to 10 years, contains 54 illus- 
trated pages; Grade II, for those of 
11 to 13 years, has 101 illustrated pages, 
while Grade III, still Jarger, is for the 
older children. All interested in re- 
ligious education will thank Fr. Jones 
for his great enterprise. The books 
may be obtained from him at St. 
Joseph’s College, Upholland, Wigan, 
Lancs. 
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Talks For The Month Of May 
By J. A. F. Nutt 


Thirty-two five-minute talks on Our Lady, 
giving in orderly fashion the great events in her 
life as made known in the Gospels, especially 
that of St. Luke. Paper $.90 Cloth $2.00 


Two Ways Of Life 
By F. Sherwood Taylor 


A scholarly analysis by an eminent British 
scientist of the respective merits of Christianity 
and materialism. 


The Interior Life 
Edited by Rev. Joseph Tissot 


A classic work of Ignatian asceticism by a 
nameless author, giving developments and 
applications of the principles of the spiritual 
life. $2.75 


Our Lady In Our Life 


By M. V. Bernadot, O.P. 
Trans. by Prof. Mary Ryan 


Pere Bernadot has given an arrestingly beautiful 
study of the place of Mary in our life. The 
theme of his work is her profound maternal 
love for the sons of men, sinner and saint. 
Ready soon! $2.75 


At your bookstore or from 
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A new Catholic publishing house, 
Golden Eagle Books, Dublin, offers a 
most useful short book on “Religion 
and Science’ by Professor Alfred 
O’Rahilly. It is a reprint of a series of 
radio talks which ought to be in the 
hands of all who are called upon to 
defend Catholicism against its modern 
enemies. The chapters on Miracles, 
Science and Education, Evolution, 


Science and Ethics, The Church and 
Science, Science and Theology, Science 
and God, the Bible and Science are 
among the best things Dr. O’Rahilly 
has given us—and that is high praise, 
indeed. Brilliant, provocative, con- 
vincing—all these well-worn epithets 
are certainly true when applied to this 
economically produced volume. 
Francis J. RIpiey. 
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